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From the Boston Courier 
The Paritan, 
Read at the Dinner of the New-England Society of 
New York, Dec. 22, 1847. 
BY ALLEN C. SPOONER, OF BOSTON. 
The old Puritan was a solemn man, 
Sombre and sad were his features, 
He talked through his nose and he wore plain clothes, 
And seemed the forlornest of creatures. 


Did he happen to grin, he believed it a sin, 
And took it to heart quite severely, 

But should Satan provoke him to laugh at a joke, 
He repented it very sincerely. 


Amusements he thought were with mischief full fraught, | pensier, the daughter-in-law of 


Songs and dances were nothing but evil ; 
While cards, dice and plays, and all Church holidays, 
Were snares set for souls by the Devil. 


All ornaments too did he strietly eschew, 
They but filled him with horror and dread ; 

His own natural hair he would not even spare, 
But wore it cropt short round his head. 


Deprived of all games, his boys had odd names ; 
His first might be “ Israel increases ;” 

His second perchance might be “ Buckler and Lance”— | 
And another, “ Hew Agag in pieces.” 


With powers of the air, and ghosts foul and fair, 
He had daily to combat and wrestle— 
Yet as mere “ potter’s clay” in the Lord’s hand he lay 


So he spoke of himself as a “ vessel.” 





On Sundays his home was.as still as a mouse— 
The highways were almost as quiet ; 
The church-warden stout, caught the boy who was out, | 
And gave him the stocks and low diet. 





When the lads up in arms insulted their marms, 


tocracies. 


ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREP ARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1848, 








And honored for aye be this festival day— 
Through the land be its influence felt ; 
The creation expire, and the last fatal fire, 
The old rock of Plymouth shall melt. 
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European Affairs, 

Another half monthly instalment of the present his- 
tory of Europe is before us, brought by the Liverpool 
Steamer which arrived at Boston on Tuesday morn- 
ing. In these two weeks no single event of great im- 
portance has happened, but still the fermenting life of 
so many nations at such a crisis as the present, is never 
trivial nor insignificant. 


The two points where the interest of observers must 
jast now be most attracted are Irany and Spatn, coun- 
tries kindred in language, in race, and in religion. In the 
latter, though of much less intrinsic importonce, an 
event may precipitate the general catastrophe.—- 
Briefly the Queen, the passionate, persecuted, cajoled, 
deceived Castilian woman is now like to die. Eppiletic 
fits, or,as some sav, a disease of the heart, threaten to 
carry her out of the present intrigues and disappoint- 
ments. Herdeath will bring the Duchesse de Mont- 
the scheming and 
thrice selfish Louis Philippe to the throne. 


land will not sufler ; national antipathies long dormant; | 


but never extinct, will support and urge on the govern- 
ment of both nations; Louis Philippe will perhaps die also 
and no longer be there at all costs to preserve the peace; 
We say 


tinal, for only one general war more seems possible ; and 


and then the final European War may come. 
that will make fearful wreck of monarchies and aris- 


fiery school of revolutionary destructionism, their heads 
full of half and quarter truths about community of 


| goods, and other imprescriptible rights will scarcely fail 


to undertake and to accomplish some fierce and rough 
temporary practical application of those dogmas, with 
what result we do not now attempt to say. 


In Iraty, the hot blood of the people is seething and 


even boiling over. In Milan,the capital of Lombardy ,the 
/one on top of the other, I might, like him, venture the | 


people resolved that from the first of January there 
should no longer be any use of tubacco in the city, a 
measure of pure hostility to the treasury of their Austrian 
rulers, which had hitherto been filled in no small part 


$$$ ———— 


This Eng- | 


Then the people, but too well taught in the | 





is ill, and the troubles in Greece are over. 
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Of the | light, of the river which rolled in cascades beside the 


cholera we hear nothing, and in London the epidemic | 4d, and of the meadow bathed in a silvery vapor. 


influenza, has ceased to be fatal. 
and done nothing in particular. 


Germany has been 


a 
Shall we Have Peace? 

The past week has not yet answered this question. 
It is affirmed in several quarters that a treaty has ac- 
tually been made and is in the hands of the govern- 
ment, but there is nothing certain in regard to the sub- 
ject. 

The discussions of Congress have brought forth noth- 
ing of very greatmoment. Some able speeches have 
been made on the state of the treasury in connection 
with the war and the new loan to carry iton. This 
state is plainly a bad one. The government has no 
money and no one sees how it is to be had, except at a 
sacrifice. 
ry notes for general circulation, has been thrown out. 


The suggestion of an issue of small treasu- 


That would be a singular step for ahard-money and 
anti-government-bank party to take. 

Mr. Manevm, of N.C., has brought up the plan of a 
withdrawal of the army to a defensive line, in a series 
of resolutions, which, no doubt, will be amply deba- 
ted. 

The present uncertainty as to the turn affairs are to 
|take, cannot be of long duration. We shall soon 
| know whether we are to have peace, or whether all 
Mexico is to be annexed. 

aan eens 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
The Letters ofa Traveller. 
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Continued. 
Venice, May, 1834. 

| Tacknowledge that I am one of those who would 
| willingly break their necks out of bravado, and that no 
| scholar is vainer of his courage and agility than I am 
of mine. ‘This proceeds from the smallness of my 
stature and from the desire which all small men expe- 
rience to do the same as strong men. Siill you will 
believe me when I tell you that I had never thought 
‘less of making what we call an expedition. In my days 
of gaiety, in those which have become very rare, when 
I would willingly go out like Kreisslerr, with two hats, 





most graceful steps upon the banks of Acheron; but 
in my days of spleen I walk quietly in the very middle 


| of the smoothest path, and do not joke with the abysses. | 
| I know too well that in those days the ismportunate | 


The dress of the lady traveller wasproblematical. She 
spoke French incorrectly, with the German accent, and 
moreover she said very little. I was therefore without 
any data respecting her condition and tastes. Only some 
quite learned remarks which she had made at the table 
d’hote upon the quality of a cieme auxamandes had in- 
duced me to think that this discreet and judicious per- 
son might have been a cook in some noble family. I 
| tried for a long time to find something agreeable to say 
| to her; at last, after incredible efforts, I brought forth 
| the following: “Is not this an enchanting situation, 
Mademoiselle 1” She smiled and slightly shrugged her 
| shoulders. I thought I understood that, from the flat- 
ness of my expression she took me for a travelling clerk, 
and I was quite mortified when she said to me in a 
melancholy tone and after a moment's silence, “ Ah, 
sir, you have never seen the mountains of the Tyrol !” 
“ You are from the Tyrol ?” cried I. 
| _“ Ah! Mon Dieu, I formerly knew a romance about 
the Tyrol which made me dream with my eyes open.” 
“Then it is a very beautiful country? I don’t know 
why it has lodged in a corner of my brain. Be so good 
as to describe it to me a little.” 
“Tam from the Tyrol,” she replied in a gentle and 
sad voice, “ but excuse me, I cannot talk about it.” 
She raised her handkerchief to her eyes, and did not 
utter a single word during all the rest of the journey. 
As for me, I religiously respected her silence, and did 
not even feel the desire to hear more That love of 
country, expressed by a word, by a refusal to speak, 
and by two tears very quickly wiped away, seemed to 
me more eloquent and more profound than a book. I 
saw a whole romance, a whole poem in the sadness of 
that silent stranger And then that Tyrol so delicately 
and so tenderly regretted, appeared to me like an en- 
chanted land. On again taking my seat in the dili- 
gence, I shut my eyes that I might no longer see the 
landscape which I had just before admired, and which 
thenceforth inspired me with all the disdain that one 
las for the reality at twenty. Then I saw pass before 
| me, as in an immense panorama, the lakes, the green 
mountains, the pastures, the Alpine forests, - flocks 
and the torrents of the Tyrol. [heard those chants, at 
once so joyful and so melancholy, which seem made for 
echoes worthy to repeat them. Since then I have fre- 
quently made many pleasant promenades in that chi- 
merical country, borue upon the wings of Beethoven's 
pastoral symphonies. Oh! how I have slept there upon 
balmy herbs! what beautiful flowers have I gathered 
there! what smiling and happy troops of shepherds 
have I there seen pass dancing! what austere soliiudes 
have I there found in which to pray to God! what dis- 
tances have I traversed in those mountains, during two 
or three modulations of the orchestra ! I was seated 
upon a rock a little above the road. Nightslowly de- 
scended upon the heights. At the extremity ot the 
defile, still ascending the course of the torrent, my eye 
could distinguish a file of mountains confusedly heaped 
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They were put on par with blasphemers :g 
Tobe pe'ted with stones till the flesh left their bones, 
~~ law for such wicked young screape->. 


by a tax on thatarticle. To this resolution young and 
old were faithful ; the first day passed off quietly; the 
ees sccond three smakers appeared in public; one of them, 
an American phrenologist, named Castle, but their ci- 
The next day the Aus- 


trian Commandant distributed cigars among the sol- 


The youth who would weda coy Puritan maid, 
Before the old folks had to court her, 

And quite sure was he to find a huge flea 
In his ear if he failed to support her. 


gars were taken from them. 


diery with orders to smoke through the streets of the 
city. ‘The people hissed and shouted at them ; this 


The duty of life, then, for man and for wife, : 
was enough for the Austrians. 


Was to labor six days out of seven; 
On the seventh, in the best of their toggery drest, 
To work harder to get into Heaven. 


In obedience to their 
orders they fell upon the inhabitants. The massacre 
lasted from six in the afternoon till midnight ; the fu- 
rious soldiery abused the bodies of the slaughtered. 


r 1? : . $ >, 
Foul weather or fair, they were constant in prayer, : s 
“ Pray Above thirty were killed, more than a hundred and 


But to thrift all the time kept a squint, 
And in matters of trade, when a bargain they made, 
Their faces were set like a flint. | 


fifty wounded were carried to the hospital, and a large 
number seized and dragged to prison. Among the slain 
was Signor Manganini, a venerable man, a counsellor 
of the Royal Court, and highly respected. The next 
day placards appeared of this sort: “ Courage, Broth- 


Innovations in faith they opposed unto death ; 
At the cart’s tail they dragged the poor Quaker; 
With derision and jeers they cropped heretie’s ears, 
And felt they were serving their Maker. 








ers! Zeal but not turbulence! Beware of being mis- 


led by the provocations of the police. We shall prove 


The Puritan’s walk, conversation and talk, our power by restraining ourselves. For the moment 








| by the dissolving of a rock, has recovered all its limpid- 


| pell-mell on its banks, under the shade of the cherry 


| 
| 


| the pictures, as a requital, the snow crowns them with 


| the geptlis of the lake. 


: : oo te 
| without meeting a single Englishman. 





buzzing of an insect in my ear, or the insolent tickling np, some behind others. ‘Those last pale phantoms 
| of a hair upon my cheek would be enough to transport | that were lost in the vapors of the evening, were the 
'me_with rage and despair, and to make me leap into | Tyrol. Yet a single day’s march, and I should touch 
I therefore walked that whole | the country of my dreams. “ From those distant 
morning upon the Trent road, ascending the course of | heights,” said I to myself, “have come my golden 
the Brente. This defile is sprinkled over with ham-j| dreams.” They have flown towards me like a 
lets, situated on one and the other bank of the torrent,| flock of migrating birds ; they came to find me when 
and with small houses scattered on the side of the | 1 was simply a rustic child, and when I led my 
mountains. The whole lower part of the valley iscare- | goats along ‘the slopes of the Vallee-None, singing 
fully cultivated. Above extend immense pastures, of| the romance of Engelwald. They passed over my head 
which nature herself takes care. Then a range of arid! during a pale winter's night, when I had just aceom- 
rocks rises even to the clouds, and the snow spreads} plished a mysterious pilgrimage towards other illusions 
out on the summit like a mantle. | which I had lost, towards other countries whither I 

The melting of these snows not having taken place | shall never return. They were transformed into viols 
as yet, the Brenta was peaceful, and ran in a narrow} and hautboys under the hands of Brod and of Urhan, 
bed. Its waters, muddied and poisoned for four years) and I recognized them by their delicious voices, al- 
though this was at Paris, although it was necessary to 
Flocks of children and of lambs were playing | put on gloves and to bear the glare of argands in full 
noonday in order to hear them. They sang so well 
trees in blossom. This season is delicious to travel here. | that it was enough to close my eyes in order for the 
The country is a continued garden ; and if the vegeta- | fall of the Conservatory to become a valley of the Alps, 
tion has not yet all its luxury, if the green is wanting in| and for Habeneck, placed bow in hand at the head of 
all this harmony, to be transformed into a chamois 
a dazzling glory, and you can walk a whole day be-} hunter, Engelwald au front chauve, or some other. 
/tween two hedges of hawthorn and wild pluin trees) Beautiful dreams of travel and of solitude, wandering 
doves which have refreshed my brow by the beating of 


ness. 


Was the very reverse of ungodly; 
And scriptural texts on the slightest pretexts, 
Rolled out of his mouth rather oddly. 


Sut loud though he prayed, let a foeman invade, 
All danger you'd find him defying; 





Likea tiger he’d fight in defence of his right, 
And the last thing he thought of was flying, 


Such an odd sort of man was the old Puritan, 
Whom to honor to-night we assemble ; 
Should only come here and sit down to our cheer, 





Where’s the man who could see and not tremble? 





His visage severe, his manner austere, 
Would freeze all the eream without trouble ; 
Conversation would stop, not a cork would dare pop, | 


Nora giassof the rosy dare bubble. 


But yet, after all, since the date of the Fall, 
Por most that is noble in Man, [discover 
Though you’searched the world over, ’twere hard to | 
The Peer of the old Puritan. 


No danger could shake, no adversity break 
The faith-founded force of his will ; 

Oppression’s stern power, even Famine’s gaunt hour 
Could not change him, although they might kill. 


In the cause of the Cross, all his wealth was but dross: | 
Freely left was his own native land ; 

Mid the Ocean’s fierce war,on a wild savage shore 
He walked calm, with his life in his hand. 


Mid terrors infernal and splendors supernal, 
Lay his pathway to glory or wrath ; 

In the iear of his God, straight onward he trod, 
With the Bible “a lamp to his path,” 


Then honored be he, the strong man and free, 
Whom love of the truth banished hither ; 
To immortal renown be his name handed down, 

Wreathed with laurels that never shall wither. 


et 


steadiness and tranquility!” Nevertheless the people 
They 
have also aimed another blow at the Austrian finances 
by abstinence from lotteries; truly a shrewd way of re- 


are arming themselves by wey of preparation. 


bellion ! 


From Rome, we have the report of such a scene as 
On New Year's 


day the peovle were informed that the Pope was indis- 


could have occurred no where else. 


posed, and did not wish to receive their felicitations. 
With shrewd suspicion they besought Prince Corsini to 
ascertain the truth of these rumors, and to express their 


wishes to Pius IX. Persuaded, as the Marseilles Sem- 


aphore reports, that the whole Was the work of the | 


Jesuits, the Princessought,and with difficulty obtained 
admission to the Pope. All was false. 
ed the usual testimonials of the popular affection. How- 
ever, ifthe people had been forbidden to come to him, 
He did 


so, and the public enthusiasm and love rose higher than 


the next day he said he would come to them. 


ever. 
The changes in the Roman administration are set- 


tled. The Consulta, or council of delegates, first delib- 


erate on matters of public concern ; the council of | 
ministers, some of whom may now be laymen, next | 


consider them, and last they are decided by the Pope 


himself. In Sicily affairs are not yet composed ; in Sar- | 


dinia there is a movement for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits. , 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND are mainly where they were. 


The former country has somewhat improved commer- 


cially ; and in the latter, order is in a measure restored. | 


Switzervanp is going forward towards the reorgani- 
zation of her federal compact. France has Abd-el-Ka- 
der at last safe inher power; the Emperor of Russia 


The Pontiff 


| was not ill, and was astonished that he had not receiv- | 


I should have wished to go as far as the Alps of the 
| Tyrol. Ido not even know why I imagine them so 
| beautiful, but it is certain that they exist in my brain as 
| one of the points of the globe towards which an unde- 
finable sympathy draws me. Ought I to believe, like 
you, that destiny calls us imperiously towards those 
places where we are to see some moral crisis take 
place inus? I could not attribute so large a portion of 
my life to fatality. I believe in a special Providence 
| for men of great genius or of great virtue, but what can 
| God have to do with me?) When we were together, I 
believed in destiny like a true Mussulman. I attribu- 


| ted the good and evil that happened to us to the mater- | 


nal tenderness or to the mysterious warnings of that 
Providence towards you. I saw myself forced to such 
or such a use of my will as an instrument destined to 
make you act. 


gaye me a direction. Now thatthis hand is placed be- 
tween us both, I feel myself useless and forsaken. Like 


and the accidents of the road alone decide my impulse. 


| you, will you not fly away, O my wild friends? 


| whither my designs will follow you in vain ? 


I was one of the wheels of your life, | 
/and sometimes I felt upon me the hand of God, which | 


a stone detached from the mountain, I roll by chance, 


your wings, you have returned to your enchanted at- 

mosphere,and you await me. Here, ready to teach 
| you, to seize you; will you escape from me like all my 
| other dreams? When I reach out my hand to caress 
Will 
' you not go and alight on some other inaccessible height 
During 
| the day I had taken some hours of rest on the heather, 
| and under the beautiful rays of the sun. In order to 
| avoid the dirt of inns, 1 had so arranged as to walk in 

the cool hours of the night, and to sleep in the open air 
| during the day. ‘The night was less serene than I had 
hoped. The sky became covered with clouds and the 
| wind rose. But the road was so fine that I could walk 
| without difficulty in the midst of the darkness. The 
| mountains rose on my right and on my left like black 
giants, the wind was engulfed among them and rushed 
over their sides with prolonged howlings. The fruit 
| trees violently shaken, scattered over me their balmy 

blossoms. Nature was sad and veiled, but full of per- 
‘fumes and savage harmonies. Some drops of rain 

warned me to seek shelter in a grove of Olive trees, at 





That stone embarrassed the path of destiny, and has) g chort distance from the road ; there I waited for the 


been swept away by its breath ; what matters it where 


it may fail? 


* * * * © * * * 


! 


| for the Tyrol proceeds from two slight recollections ; 


| Iam much inclined to believe that my old affection | of granite which narrowed it. 


ending of the storm. In an hour the wind had fallen, 
/and the sky stretched out above me a long blue band, 
| strangely cut by the irregular angles of the two walls 
It was the same coup- 
dil that we had in miniature at Venice, when we 


that of a romance which seemed very beautiful to me! walked j e evening along those dark, narrow and 
; wa In th £ 


| when a child, and which began thus: 
| “Vers les monts du Tyrol poursuivant le chamois, 
Engelwald au front chauve a passe sur la neige,” &e. 
Towards the mountains of the Tyrol, pursuing the cha- 
mois, 


Englewald the high-browed, has passed upon the snow, &e. | drops of rain 


‘and that of a young lady with whom I travelled, at 
night, quite ten years ago, on the road from ——— to 
The diligence had been broken going down 
a hill. The road was horribly slippery with ice, and 
the moon shone magnificently. 1 was in a certain ex- 
tatic and ridiculous state of mind. [ could have wished 
| to be alone, but politeness and humanity compelled me 
| to offer my arm to my fellow traveller. It was impos- 


—__—, 


| sible for me to think of any thing else than of the moon- | 





| deaf streets, whence one sees the night stretched above 
the roofs like a thin scarf of blue sown with spaagles 
| of silver. : 
| "The murmur of the Brenta, a last groaning of the 
wind among the heavy foliage of the olive trees, some 
1 to were shaken from the branches and fell 
upon the rock with a little noise which resembled that 
of a kiss, something, I know not what, sad and tender 
| was diffused through the air and sighed in the plants. 
I thought of the watching of the Christ in the garden of 
Olives, and I remembered that we talked a whole eve- 
ning of this chant of the divine poem. That was asad 
evening, one of those gloomy watchings in which we 
drank together thg cup of bitterness. And you also, 
you have suffered an inexorable martyrdom ; you also, 
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you have been nailed upon the cross. Had you then 
somé great sin to redeem that you should serve as a vic- 
tim on the altar of sorrow? What had you done to be 
so threatened and punished? Is one culpable at your 
age? Do we know what is good and what evil? You 
felt yourself young, you believed that life and pleasure 
ought to be but one. You fatigued yourself by enjoy- 

everything, quickly and without reflection. You 

id not know your greatness, and you let your life go at 
the will of the passions which must exhaust and ex- 
tinguish it, as other men have a right todo. You arro- 
gated this right over yourself, and you forgot that you 
are of those who do not belong to themselves. You 
wished to live for yourself and to commit suicide on 
your glory out of contempt for all human things. You 
threw pell-mell into the abyss all the precious stones of 
the crown which God had placed upon your brow, 
strength, beauty, genius, and even the innocence of 
your age, which you wished to tread under your feet, 
proud child! 

What love of destruction then burned in you? What 
hatred had you agairist heaven thus to disdain its most 
magnificent gifts? Did your high destiny terrify you? 
Had the spirit of God passed before you under too se- 
vere an t? The angel of poetry which radiates 
on his right had bent over your cradle to kiss your 
brow ; but you were doubtless terrified at seeing so near 
you the angel with wings of fire. Your eyes could not 
bear the brightness of his face, and you fled to escape 
from him. Hardly strong enough to walk, you wished 
to run through the dangers of life, embracing with ar- 
dor ail its realities, and asking from them an asylum 
and protection against the terrors of your sublime and 
beautiful vision, and like Jacob you strove against it, and 
like him you were conquered, In the midst of the fiery 
pleasures in which you vainly sought refuge, the myste- 
rious spirit came to reclaim and to seize you. It was 
necessary that you should be a poet, and you were so 
in spite of yourself. In vain you abjured the worship 
of virtue ; you would have been the most beautiful of 
her young levites ; you would have served her altars, 
singing the most divine canticles upon a lyre of gold, | 
and the white garment of modesty would have adorned 
your frail form with a grace more delightful than the 
mask and bells of folly. But you could never forget 
the divine emotions of that primitive faith. You re- 
tured to her from the depth of the caves of corruption, 
and your voice which was raised to blaspheme, uttered 
in spite of you, songs of love and enthusiasm. Then 
those who listened to you looked at each other with as- 
tonishment. ‘“ Who is this then?” said they, “‘ and in 
what language does he celebrate our joyous rites? We 
took him for one of ourse]ves, but he is a desercer from 
some other religion, he is an exile from some other world 
more sad and more happy. He seeks us and comes to 
sit at our boards ; but he does not find in intoxication 
the same illusiona that we do. Why is it that some- 
times a cloud passes over his brow and pales his face ? 
What does he think of ? Of what does he speak? Why 
those strange words which every moment return to his | 
lips like the recollections of another life? Why do the 
eergins, the loves and the angels repass incessantly in 
his dreams and his verses?) Does he mock us or him- 
self? Is it his God, is it ours, whom he despises and 
betrays ?” 

And you, you pursued your sublime and strange song, 
atone moment cynical and prosy as an ancient ode, 
now chaste and gentle as the prayer of a child. Stretch- 
ed upon the roses which the earth produces, you thought 
of the roses of Eden which never fade ; and while in- 
haling the ephemeral perfumes of your pleasures, you 
spoke of the eternal incense which the angels maintain 
on the steps of the throne of God. That incense, then, 
you had inhaled. Those immortal roses, then, you had 
gathered. ‘Then you had retained from that fatherland 
of poets, vague and delicious remembrances which pre- 
vented your being satisfied with the foolish enjoyments 
of here below ? ; 
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From the Evening Post. 
Pictures of Memory. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth the best of all. 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 
Dark with the mistletoe, 
Not for the violets golden, 
That sprink!e the vale below ; 
Not for the milk-white lilies, 
That lean from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edge; 
Not for the vines on the upland 
Where the bright red berries rest, 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale sweet cowslip, 
It seemeth to me the best. 


{ once had a little brother 
With eyes that were dark and deep— 
In the lap of that old dim forest 
He lieth in peace asleep ; 
Light as the down of the thistle, 
Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved there, the beautiful summers, 
The summers of long ago; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 
And, one of the autumn eves, 
Imade for my litt!e brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 


Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 

Silently covered his face. 
And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 
He fell, in his saint-like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light. 
Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 
The one of the dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all. 


Mr. Heatrny, Ohio. 
| cL 


G. Hecrote has patented a mode of connecting cars by 
which they are easily coupled by one man, and in case of 
accident they uncouple themselves. It is said to be im- 

ible for a car running off the track to drag others 
with it. The “coupling” is 80 constructed that, on the 
slightest deviation beyond the regular curve of the track, 
{be connection between the erratic car and the others is 
instantly severed. This result is inevitable, and must 
take place without any intervention of the engineer ; and‘ 
indeed, without his knowledge. 
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Physiognomy—The Science of Incarnation, 

Amongst the Auroras of the Millenium, which pre- 
sage the Kingdom of Heaven upon Earth, there are 
to be distinguished two kinds of rays, one of white 
light corresponding to the truths of science ; the other 
of colored rays, correspondences of the affections. The 
movements of humanitary reform and beneficent char- 
ities, whether secular or within the bosom of the vari- 
ous Churches, belong to Love and are of the latter class; 
the different germs of Material Unity, such as printing, 
steam locomotion, the magnetic telegraph ; which es- 
tablish universal connexion and-communion of thought 
among the families of pur race, so that “ the earth may 
be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea,” belong to Truth, and are of the white 
rays. 

Amongst the brightest of these is the science which 
discovers man to himself, and renders falsehood impos- 
sible by opening to every one the window of his bro- 
ther’s breast. 

Now this window is no other than the human face, 
in which the individual soul is expressed, just as the 
universal soul is expressed in nature ; and through 
either of these, the whole or the epitome, we may look 
toward God. 

The mind of man discovers within the sphere of its 
cognizance, three principles,— 

Ist. “ God the acting or moving. 

Qnd. “ Matter, the passive or moved. 

3d. “ Law, the neuter or arbitral.” 

But the Universe stands a concrete whole, and these 
distinctions are metaphysical abstractions of our own 
minds. What we term “ Law” is only the mode or 
form which Gop appears to use in expressing or mani- | 
festing himself in matter. Our observations of the 
forms of this incarnation and their relations with the 
varieties of Love which each embodies, constitute the 
science of Puystognomy. 

The relations of these forms to each other and their 
duration and progression, constitutes the science of | 
Dynamics, which in the inorganic world, gives us 
Physics and Chemistry; in the organic series of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, Physiology and Pa- 
thology. 

The use or ends of these forms and of their rela- 
tions, teach us in the sphere of iuorganic matter the 
science of Mechanics; in that of organized life, Hy- 
giene and Therapeutics; in that of Society and Indus- 
try, Association and the Harmony of the Passions. 

Puystoenomy presents us at once three fields of view, 
related to each other, and progressively concentrating, 
grade within grade. 

These are,— 

Ist. The Spherical—which relates to the nature, or- 
der, position and progression of the strata ofthe Earth, 
its climates, &c. 

2d. The organic, which relates to the classes, or- 
ders, genera, species, and varieties, of its vegetable and 
animal life, which are in regular correspondence with 
the successive grades of faculties in their order of ex- 
pression in the human face. 

3d. The Human, which relates first to the Races 
and nations of Mankind; second, to the individual 
Body, and especially to the Face, in which the three 
above-mentioned grades are summed up and concen- 
trated, and which, by virtue of its rank of the infinitely 
small, in the series of Creation, presents to us an image, 
however at present disfigured by the Scrofula of infancy, 
of the infinitely great term in the series, the physiogno- 
my of God. 

Men have through all time judged of character, more 
or less vaguely and intuitively from the face, and the 
play of its features, but such an infinite variety of de- 
tails are-contained in so small a material compass, that 
very little correctness has been attained. One of the 
sources of this incorrectness has been the confusion 
from impressions of different characters, all valuable, 
but to be separately estimated. 

Ist. Mechanical examinations of the form, size and 
shape of features and the play of muscles. 

This field is partly preoccupied by Phrenology. 

2. The Physiological examination, by the science of 
temperaments, in which we have wi'nessed the pleasing 
and instructive applications of Mons. and Madame De 





These are,— 


Bonneville, now practitioners of Magnetism in Provi- 
dence. 

3. The magnetic examination, by sympathy, which 
all persons ¢xercise towards those who stand in close 
relations of sympathy or antipathy towards them, but 
which is confined to this class, and does not extend to 
the mass of mankind. This faculty is intensified and 
extended in its range of action in sleep-waking, wheth- 
er natural or induced ; in some persons it has a natural 
development, and admits of cultivation like any 
other. 

These three modes of examination are exercised in 
the three spheres of--- 

Perception or Observation, for the mechanical ; 

Intellect or Calculation for the Physiological ; 

Sympathy or affection for the magnetic, 

To these are to be appended as corollaries— 

The calculation of character from the hand wri- 
ting ; in which Dr. Buchanan is said to excel, and 

The sympathetic examination of character by ma- 
nual contact with the letters or compositions of a 
There 
are now being published in Mr. Davis’s paper, the Uni- 
verceelum, some of the exquisite and accurate appreci- | 
ations of our friend Miss Anna Parsons, witnessed by 
some of us, in which the spiritual pencil of a Retsch 


person, where the hanu writing is not seen, 


seemed to have etched the characters of Carlyle and 


others, which will probably appear in the subsequent 
numbers. 
The most cursory examination of these various meth- 
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ods, suffices to convince us that only one of them is 


practicable for immediate and general application, and 
is to the rest as the ordinary alphabet used for printing 
and writing, is to the expression of our thoughts, by 
short hand, by hieroglyphies, or by painting and sculp- 
ture. 

It is evidently the mechanical method which claims 
this distinction of general applicability and use. 

On this branch Lavater has published some interest- 
ing remarks; they do not however, constitute a science, 
being of so general and definite a character that they 
may be sometimes correct and sometimes incorrect. 

Gall and his followers have made valuable discover- 
ies and generalizations, which are independent of their 
assumed principle, that the prominences of the skull 
correspond to the developments of the brain, and that 
activity of function has an invariable connexion with the 
size of structures, an inference too hastily drawn from 
partial premises, and practically invalidated by the gen- 
eral latency of development, in civilization and other 
immature and diseased societies, of the innate passions 
of man, and the faculties through which they express 
themselves. A phrenological development, allowing 
for the influence of temperaments, indicates a possibil- 
ity, but not necessarily an actual trait of character, since 
the amount of brain expresses the power of endurance 
or continuing in action, not the force of will, which is 
the higher practical consideration, and which is express- 
ed by the features of the face. 


It would have been but a bungling piece of work to 
have placed the expressions of character from which we 
are every momentcalled to deduce and calculate ; in an 
organ covered with hair, and usually concealed by a 
hat or cap, ins.ead of in the face which is always open 
to inspection. 


Sir Charles Bell in his “Anatomy of Expression,” has 
made observations more truly scientific, chiefly on the 
muscles of the face and the play of the features, as 
connected with distribution of the facial nerves, which 
are of high value, especially to painters. 


But in this, asin every other sphere of science, art 
and industry, in the explanation of God’s thoughts, or 
the refinement of his works; there was needed an indi- 
vidual specific to the end; one who should fill it and be 
absorbed by it, one whose mind should be so constituted 
as to marry this science, to wed it as a bride, not mere- 
ly flirt with it in a passing amour. 

That man has been found, and has found ; holds I may 
say the Eureka of this secret, with which the Sphynx, 


which CEdipus did not kill as the classics assert, but 


who continues to devour this ignorant human race 


which cannot guess the secret of its own existence, has | 


beer twitting us from the days of Gdipus until now. 
It is not a very simple or a very easy discovery this of 
thé’science of expression or incarnation—not on the 
other hand, very difficult or very complicated ; but all 
things are easy to those whose minds are characteristic- 
ally adapted to them, and all difficult or impossible to 
those which do not possess the key note of the subject. 


Whatever computations we may make of the various 
chances of genius, good luck, study and perseverance, | 


this practical fact remains, that a discovery and a high- 
ly important one, has been made in this branch of sci- 


ence, and that it comes to us through an individual | 


called James Wakeman Redfield, 2a man who has mar- 
ried it, and is now enjoying his tenth year of connubial 
devotion at No. 10 Park Place, in this Pandemonium 
of all that is good, bad and indifferent in our eiviliza- 
tion, yelept New York. Dr. R. claims for his obser- 
vations in Physiognomy the rank of definite science, ap- 
plicable to the whole animal kingdom, and also to the 
vegetable and otherkingdoms, although his applications 
have been hitherto chiefly confined to the human body. 
We have witnessed four mechanical examinations of 
the face and hands, and accurate characterizations by 
De. BR. 
strongly marked character, and two of whom he saw 
for the first time. 


The delicacy of the delineations may be judged by 
the following extract from an examination which we 


witnessed, and which we know to be perfectly true— | 


and described as is the case in Dr. R's, examinations 
generally, with all the readiness and minuteness that 
we could expect in a person accustomed to the analy- 
sis of character, and who had known the individuals 
ntimately for years. 

A. possesses the faculty and disposition for analysis 


in a remarkable degree. He is qualified to succeed as 


. . ° | 
achemist or an anatomist, but he employs this faculty | 


chiefly upon Psychical subjects, and his observing or per- 
ceptive faculties which are fairly developed, are entire- 
ly subservient to it intheiraction. The facdlty of com- 
bination, though good, is not equal to that of analysis, 
hence A. does not easily deliver a symmetrical and con- 
nected discourse, but is led into digressions from his 
love of minute particulars. 

In writing, this renders it impossible for him to sat- 
isfy himself, because every subject becomes so vast in 
proceeding to its particular analysis, that more than 
has been said seems always to remain. 

A. has passive firmness, so that it is very difficult to 
move him from a position, but much less of active firm- 
ness or independence, so that it is not very difficult to 
prevent him from an action. A. has much faith in per- 
sons, and likes to repose confidence in the goodness of 
their characters, but is very sceptical in regard to their 
opinions, and subjects their doctrines to a rigid serv? 
tiny. 

He is fond of hurling, throwing stones, or bandying 
arguments. 

He has great tondness for dancing, his feet will move 
instinctively to music. 
Spanish dance, and the Wave Motion. 
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of individuals quite unknown to him, all | 








ey 


A. has relative defence, morestrongly than persona! 
he will sooner vindicate his friends than himself. , 

He has great love of truth, discriminates very strong. 
ly the true from the false, prefers exact science to works 
of imagination ; his love of truth is stronger even thay 
that of justice or of goodness, though these are st 

He has love of influence much greater than he has 
ever exercised ; this faculty has been kept in suppres. 
sion, and the activity of the character in general has 
been compromised by a state of the system to which 


thing rudimental or undeveloped. This state renders 


Se 


| structural diseases. 

A. is generous, charitable, and exceedingly fond of 
making presents, especially to young ladies—disposed 
| even to go beyond his means. 

He has much more love of distinction than self-es. 
teem,or love of approbation. 

He has great love of women, but cannot form an ex. 
|clusive attachment to one woman. In his love, the 
spiritual principle predominates entirely over the mate. 
| rial. 

These are but a few extracts from a characteri- 
zation equally accurate in its other points. 

When shall we obtain from phrenology an examina- 
| tion which shall rival it in delicate appreciation? Be. 
sides the far greater fidelity of expression in the features 
of the face, Dr. R. detects several distinct faculties 
| where Phrenology has confounded them in one. Ip 
| that of Veneration for instance, he finds the faculty of 
| Prayer, the passive or absorbing element ; while Grati- 
tude and Respect, the active principles of Religion 
| which combined with Prayer, cause our Veneration for 
God to actuate our conduct towards man; have a differ- 
ent location considerably below and to the side of 
Phrenological Veneration. 











Physiognomy commends itself to us especially from 
the fact that while remounting in its principles into the 


highest regions of Causation, into the very being of 
God ; it applies itself at once, even from the first lesson 
we take, to the most familiar uses of every-day life. 
We cannot ride up and down Broadway in an omnibus 
with some notions of this science, but nature with 





comic demureness will be whispering some little mys- 


tery into our ear, and with her thumb upon her nose 
and fingers significantly extended, be pointing out to us 
open secrets on the phiz of our unconscious neigh- 
bor, archly lifting the veil of matter under which he 
supposes his character so ingeniously concealed. 


Dr. R. is,as may be supposed; quite in request with 
Shel- 
tered behind the barricade of a large pair of spectacles, 
his eyes rapidly possess themselves of the capacities 
which the field affords. Sally, perhaps, a well-dressed, 
sprightly-looking girl, has cangha the lady’s eye, but in 
that of physiognomy Sally is found to possess certain 
qualities, sich as large acquisitiveness, love of fiction, 


his fair friends on visiting an intelligence office. 





of collation or plagiarism, to which though excel- 
lent in their place, civilization is not very apt to give 
the harmonic development in servant girls. These 
are not overruled by very decided expressions of truth 
| and justice, so Sally, who would otherwise be just the 
| girl, will have to wait for some more verdant mistress 
The doctor has selected Nora, a girl whose exterior has 
little that is attractive, for the cloud of poverty, and of 
| grief for dear friends at home who have perished in 
the famine, has darkened her young days; but there is 
no mistaking that eye of truth, nor the arch of that 
brow where sits enthroned the sentiment and con- 
sciousness of honesty and justice. Cheerfulness also, 
the instinctive happiness of her temperament, reveals 
itself to the inspection of science like the star behind 
the cloud. Love of labor, subserviency, and adhesive- 
|ness appear ; qualities in which nature furnishes the 
| germ of “ empassioned domesticity.” 

The love of water, apparent in the spread of that na- 
sal bone, affords a gratifying assurance that better op- 
| portunities of cleanliness and of health conditions, than 
‘have been afforded by the hold of a vessel, will not be 
/neglected ; connected with the above-mentioned fac- 
ulties and instincts, it peculiarly adapts her to the de- 
sired function of an assistant in the processes of a wa- 
ter cure house; but what still more than all these render 
Nora a prize, are a range of faculties whose develop- 
|ment evince her power of vitality, the resources of her 
| physical constitution. and her peculiar sympathies with 
children, whom she loves to teach, to manage, to ca- 
ress, to feed or to clothe. 

As it is precisely ¢ person qualified to attend to 
children in a water-cure establishment, who was desir- 
| ed, there evidently remains not a word to be said. No- 
ra is engaged at once—and months of trial show that 
she has acquitted herself to entire satisfaction. 





| Did our limits allow, we could give many amusing il- 
lustrations of Dr. R.’s subtile facility in the detection 
| of character. 


Some of our readers will, however, be already of the 
| opinion that this faculty, like that of clairvoyance, expo- 
| ses a great deal more truth than is éonvenient for civiliza- 
ition. Let them not be uneasy—-civilization is endowed 
_ with the same properties as the rod of Moses or the in- 
cantations of magic—that of creating palpable darkness, 
and of rendering negative and comparatively useless 
all the avenues of truth through which these rays break 
‘in, uponfus from the luminous periods of Harmony and 
Unity, when falsehood will be no longer necessary oF 
desirable. Nothing of this sort will be generalized or 
utilized in the conduct of education and of social rela- 
tions in the cramped and arbitrary habits of civilization, 
but it is a science of the highest use to associationists, in 
| enabling them to select those who are characteristically 


Amongst dances he prefers the | fitted to labor in the construction of the Divine Socie- 


ty, and in suggesting to them the faculties and instincts 


Dr. R. gives the name of Infancy, as indicating some. 


him liable to functional disorders as distinguished from 
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to themselves and their mission in various fields. I 
have already occupied too large a space in your col- 
umns, and will defer to another week the analysis and 
synthesis of Dr. Redfield’s peculiar discoveries. 
With greetings to alltrue friends of old, believe me 
ever truly yours in the faith. 
M. E. Lazarus, M. D. 





The Child and the Mourners, 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


A little child, beneath a tree, 

Sat and chanted cheerily, 

A little song, a pleasant song, 

Which was—she sang it all day long— 
“When the wind blows, the blossoms fall ; 

But a good God reigns over all.” 


There passed a lady by the way, 
Moaning in the face of day; 

There were tears upon her cheek, 
Grief in her heart, too great to speak ; 
Her husband died but yester-morn, 
And left her in the world, forlorn, 


She stopped and listened to the child, 

‘That looked to heaven, and singing, smiled, 
And saw not, for her own despair, 

Another lady, young and fair, 

Who, also passing, stopped to hear 

The infant’s anthem, ringing clear. 


For she but few sad days before, 

Had lost the little babe she bore ; 

And grief was heavy at her soul, 

As that sweet memory o’er her stole, 

And showed how bright had been the Past, 
The Present drear and overcast. 


And as they stood beneath the tree, 
Listening soothed and placidly, 

A youth came by, whose sunken eyes 
Spake of a load of miseries; 

And, he, arrested like the twain, 
Stopped to listen to the strain. 


Death had bowed the youthful head 

Of his bride beloved—his bride unwed; 
Her marriage robes were fitted on, 

Her fair young face with blushes shone, 
When the destroyer smote her low, 

And changed the lover’s bliss to woe. 


And these three listened to the song, 
Silver-toned, and sweet, and strong, 
Which that child, the livelong day, 
Chanted to itself in play ; 
“ When the wind blows, the blossoms fall ; 
But a good God reigns over all.” 


The widow’s lips impulsive moved ; 
The mother’s grief, tho’ unreproved, 
+ oftened, as her trembling tongue 
Repeated what the infant sung; 
And the sad lover, with a start, 
Conned it over to his heart. 


And though the child —if child it were, 
And not a seraphsitting there— 

Was seen no more, the sorrowing three 
Went on their way resignedly, 

"The song still ringing in their ears— 
Was it music of the spheres? 


Who shall tell? They did not know, 

Butin the midst of deepest woe 

The strain recurred when sorrow grew, 

To warm them, and console them too— 
“ When the wind blows, the blossoms fall; 

Dut a good God reigns over all.” 





Life in New York. 


Mr. Chron., in my rambles among the dark corners 
of this great Babel, or rather Babylon, I have of course 
not overlooked the gaming houses, or “ hells,” as they 
are often denominated. These places are the resort 
not only of old roues seeking excitement, of regular 
members of the “ sporting” profession, of gentlemen 
of family and fortune who find ordinary existence mo- 
hotonous, but especially of young men engaged in the 
gteat business of “ seeing life.” If you wish to study- 
the working of perverted passions, stand for half an 

ouramong the crowd around a faro table ; you will 
find food there for sad reflection, though perhaps not 
tor the one-sided utter condemnation generally launch- 
ed at the vice of gaming. As Ihave watched the chan- 
ges of the game, bringing out the meanest features often 
that human nature can assume, it has been more in pi- 
ty than in anger. Is this a purely vicious impulse? 
So it must be, they say, for it tends only to the injury 
of those who yield to it. But ifit be a vice, where is 
the virtue that conveys as keen or a keener pleasure? 
Is the impulse wrong, or the channel in which it is di- 
rected? John Wesley said more than he thought, per- 
haps, when he declared that “ all the good tunes should 
not belong to the devil.” Might he not have carried 
the assertion far enough to say that all the pleasure 
should not belong to vice? Until society offers to her 
members legitimate and healthy gratifications quite as 
piquant and attractive, nay more attractive,—let us 
State it strongly,—_than any stolen pleasures now offer, 
she will never have them free from vice and will never 

fave the right to condemn them very absolutely.—But 

id not mean to,run into a discussion of morals. 

The fact is, Mr. Chron, as you and many other peo- 
ple know, that as soon as night hangs her veil over a 
great city like this, there commences a varied activity in 
almost every quarter, of a kind for which daylight is 
naturally not generally employed. ‘Then the business 
of dissipation is zealously set on foot and pursued till 
the weary votaries of pleasure are exhausted or till day 
interrupts them. Among the means and appliances of 
“tis activity, the “ hells” or gaming-houses hold a high 
Place, and I propose before long to give you the results 
cane observations and studies in this branch of the so- 

economy civilization. for as far as I can see, the 
- house is an indipensable institution which will 
; a € sooner be put down because it is a hurtful one 
‘ ongs as a necessary element to the existing order 
= Society just for example as does the bothel or drink- 
€ house ; you may do your best to extirpate it, but it 
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through which they are to be reached and introduced | will elude all your efforts. ‘The evil will not be removed 


by any process of preaching or any enlightening of the | The larges 
public mind. You must go deeper if you would do |the Rajah of Mattan, in the East Indies, in whose 

Do you not believe it? Let me tell you | family it has been for ies in though its posses- 
then a fact worthy of earnest consideration by every | sion has caused many warS. 


away with it. 


Diamonvs.—Ipois’ Eves anp Roya Ipois.— 
t diamond known is in the possession of 


governor of Batavia of- 


moralist and every man of whatever name who has at | fered $150,000, two brigs of war with their guns and 


heart the good of his fellow men and the improvement | ammunition, a field of great 


of society. I think it may convince them that superfi- 
cial reforms are not apt to be permanent or to produce 
genuine fruits :— 

The present King of Prussia is a strict moralist, and 
when he came into power he was scandalized at the 
laws regulating prostitution in Berlin, a city just about 
as large as New York; to regulate this vice in any 
way, to recognize its existence and attempt to control 
it by public auchority was to consent to crime and to 
legalize corruption. He resolved to extirpate it ; abol- 
ished all the laws which seemed so objectionable, and 
under severe penalties banished every one of the unfor- 
tunates who were befvre in a measure under public con- 
trol and direction from the city. What was the conse- 
quence? Why that they are now more numerous in 
Berlin than ever, and the city is more vicious and cor- 
rupt thanever. Probably I may be thought by @ome 
to draw an illustration from a source which shoyl@Wot 
be spoken of. I have no respect for that moral and 
mental timidity which cannot look ata great, univer- 
sal disease of our refined modern society. 

And so, Mr. Chron, with your permission I will pres- 
ently describe for your readers some of the more noted 
gaming houses of this commercial metropolis, not as a 
gratification for mere curiosity, but as interesting texts 
from which one may hope to deduce truths that shall | 
be worth reading and remembering.—Boston Chrono- 
type. 

—————_ ll o - 

TRANSFERENCE OF Frescors.—The following de- 
scription of the transference to canvass of paintings on 
walls is given by our contemporary, the Builder— 
‘** The preservation of the paintings on plaster with 
which certain of the ceilings in the old rooms of the 
British Museum were decorated being deemed im- 
practicable or not desirable, they were given up to 
destruction ; and were for the most part knocked to 
pieces. Dowling, a modeller, being anxious to save 
some of them, applied himself to transfer some of the 
groups to canvass; chiefly from the Library, and has 
succeeded admirably. The following was the course 
he pursued. With a paste composed of equal quan- 
tities of boiled oil, flour paste and glue, he fastened a 
cloth to the whole surface of the painting proposed to 
be removed ; and formed a framework in front to sup- 
port the painted plaster when loosened from the wall 
behind. Hethen cut away the timberwork (in some 
cases brickwork) to which the plaster was attached ; 
and with scrapers gradually removed the plaster from 
the back of the picture till the color began to show, 
leaving a surface of about the thickness of a penny 
piece. With asimilar paste to that first-mentioned 
the painting was fastened to canvas strained on a 
frame ; and the picture being freed from the cloth on 
the face of it by the application of warm water, and 
afterwards cleaned with soap and water, the opera- 
tion was complete.” , 


—$—$ 


Trers.—! have a peculiar love for trees ; and do 
not willingly allow of one being cut down or even 
transplanted. ‘There is something melancholy in car- 
rying a poor tree from the society in which it has 
been for years domesticated, amongst new compan- 
ions, and into a strange soil; from which, however 
unhappy it may feel itself there, it cannot escape, but 
must await its time of decay, through slowly languish- 
ing years. At all times there belongs to trees a re- 
markable character of longing, as they stand fixed for- 
ever to a single limited spot of earth, and strive with 
the extremities of their branches to reach out as far 
as they can beyond the space to which their roots are 
confined. I know nothing in nature so well adapted 
to be a symbol of longing desire. The condition of 
man, indeed, with all his seeming mobility, is, at the 
bottom, the same. He, too, let bim range about as 
he may, is after all in reality chained to some mere 
span of ground.—Von Humboldt. 





The Pioneer of Progress, 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


A battle must be fought, 
In the clear and open plain, 
Ere their long-debated right 
Freedom’s soldiers can obtain— 
But the road is dark and cumbered where 
they go; 
The feeble halt and doubt,— 
The rash are put to rout :— 
There are Pioneers of Progress wanted now. 


Let the cowardly despair ; 
Time shall aid the working hand; 
What shall baffle those who dare 
Be first to lead the band ? 
Not Prejudice, with darkly scowling frown ; 
Though her sentinels have long 
Like scarecrows awed the throng 
Where her moss-grown wall was built--pull 
it down. 


Where the crumbling ruin falls, 

And scatters blank and wide; 

Pile the remnants of the walls 

Far apart on either side ; 
If the stones are in the way—leap across! 

Cut the brambles round your feet, 

Though the wounding thorns may meet ; 
Buy the glory of a great gain with a loss. 


Then “Onward” be the word, 
For many a levelled mile ; 
Let the marching troops advance 
Over mountain—-through defile : 
Marshal all, to the weakest and the last ; 
Till unwearied arms begin 
The battle they shall win, 
And their struggle be a memory of the past; 


But forget not in that hour, 
When the strife is all gone by, 
The earnest hearts, whose power 
First led you on to try 

What the might of gathered multitudes might | 

do— } 

Turn back, and let your cheer j 
Sound gladly in their ear— 


sold it toa Jew for 12,0001. 


powder and shot, for it, but the Rajah’s family would 
not part with it at any price. This diamond weighs 
upwards of three ounces troy. The diamond posessed 
by the Emperor of Mogul, a kingdom now extinct, 
weighed two hundred and seventy-nine carats (four 
grains, one carat), and was valued at upwards of 
400,0001. sterling . The other diamonds of great no- 
toriety are that of the Emperor of Russia, bought by 
the late Empress Catherine; its weight is one hun- 
dred and ninety-three carats, and it cost 90,0001. rea- 
dy money, besides an annuity of 4,000/. This dia- 
mond formed one of the eyes of the famous statue of 
Sheringan, in the temple of Brahma, and was stolen 
by a French grenadier who had deserted into the Mal- 
abar service, who escaped with it to Madras, where 
he disposed of it to aship captain for 2,0001., who re- 
From him it was bought 
for a very large sum by the Greek merchagt who 


sold it to the Empress Catherine. The next is that 


belonging to the Emperor of Austria, which weighs 


one hundred and thirty-nine carats, and has a slight- 


ly yellowish hue; it is valued at 100,000/. Another 


is that belonging to the King of France, called the | 


Regent or Pitt diamond, the most beautiful of them 


all. Although it weighs only one hundred and thir- 
ty-six carats, its fine qualities have caused it to be val- 


ued at 160,000/., though it only cost 100,0001. Dia- 


monds such as the ones just described cannot be val- 


ued by any standard or rule. With regard to diamonds 


of smaller size, the value of a diamond compared with 
another of equal purity, is in proportion to the 
squares of their weights in carats, when cut.—Pat- 
ent Journal. 


EE 
The Changeling. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


T had a little daughter, 
And she was given to me, 
Toiead me gently backward 
To the Heavenly Father’s knee, 
That I, by the force of nature, 
Might in some dim wise divine 
The depth of His infinite patience, 
To this wayward soul of mine. 


I know not how others saw her, 
But to meshe was wholly fair, 
And the light of the heaven she came from 
Still lingered and gleamed in her hair ; 
For it was as wavy and golden, 
Andas many changes took, 
As the shadows of sun-gilt ripples 
On the yellow bed of a brook. 


To what can we liken her smiling 
Upon me, her kneeling lover ? 

Ilow it leaped from her lips to her eyelids, 
And dimpled her wholly over, 

Till her outstretched hands smiled also, 
And I almost seemed to see 

The very heart of her mother 
Sending sun through her veins to me! 


She had been with us scarce a twelve month 

And it hardly seemed a day, 
@ When a troop of wandering angels, 

Stole my little daughter away; 

Or perhaps these heavenly Zineali 
But lossed the hampering gtrings, 

And when they had opened her cage door, 
My little bird used her wings. 


? 


But they left in her stead a changeling, 
A little angel child, 

That seems like her bud in full blossom, 
And smiles as she never smiled; 

When I wake in the morning, I see it 
Where she always used to lie, 

And I feel as weak asa violet 
Alone neath the awful sky ; 


As weak, yet as trustful also, 
For the whole year longI see 
All the wonders of faithful Nature, 
Still worked for the love of me; 
Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, 
Rain falls, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 
A poor little violet. 


This childis not mine as the first was, 
I cannot sing it to rest, 
T cannot lift it up fatherly 
And bless it upon my breast ; 
Yet it lies in my little one’s cradle, 
And sitsin my little one’s chair, 
And the light of the heaven she’s gone to, 
Transfigures her golden hair. 


i 
‘'t’ he Last Incarnation. 
From the Home Journal. 


Have you read a little work, entitled “The Last 
Incarnation; or Gospel Legends of the Nineteenth 
Century?” If not, let me commend it to you, assuring 


-| you that you have an hour’s pleasurable reading before 


you. I think you will agree with me that the concep- 
tion is exceedingly beautiful—that the work abounds in 
passages of deep meaning and touching sweetness, and 
is most rich in poetical expression. It is from the 
French of A. Constant, translated by F. G. Shaw, the 
fine translator of Consuelo. I would gladly make ex- 
tracts for the Home Journat, did not the finest passages 
depend for effect on the connection—the spirit of the 
whole ; the thought-gems would lose half their brilliance 
apart from their exquisite setting. I will remark that 
the fifteenth Legend impressed me most ; but there are 
others which many may prefer to this. You are doubt- 
less aware that Constant is an Associationist—an ear- 
nest and ardent apostle of that beautiful faith, only too 
pure, too divine, for humanity in the present age ; at 
least, in the present inharmonious and stormy stage of 
its progress toward the rest and peace which shall yet 
be, when the eternal harmonies of heaven shall enter 


“We never should have conquered but for | into, and overcome, the discordant relations of human 
you!” i 


life. Grace GREENWOOD. 


See 


guns, and a quantity of 


Corresronpence.—Among the many and captiva- 
ting letters addressed to the printer, those formal decu- 
ments sent by postmasters usually bear off the palmar. 
They commonly run something after this sort, says 
the Troy Budget : 

Ajax Leathers, Esq., publisher of the Bald Eagle— 
Sir :—Your paper addressed to Job Streeter, is not 
taken out of this office. Reason, refused. 

Yours, . a anne, P: M. 

Another will read like this— 

Sir :—Your paper to Jerothnel Twoguns is mot ta- 
ken out. Reason: says you and your paper may go 
to thunder, for he’s going to Michigan. 

Yours, &c. — —._, P.M. 

Another— 

Publisher of the Eagle—Your paper directed to 
Leonidas Jinks, is not taken from this office. Reason = 
Mr. Jinks died four years ago, and since has not called 
for them. 

Yours, resp’y, — —,P.M. 
Another— 
Sir :—Your paper addreesed to Micajah Rigdon, ie 

refused. Reason: says he can’t pay for it, and don’t 

want tg phtronize it any longer. 
Yours, 5 # 

Once in a while one will come in this style— 

A. Leather, Eeq.—Sir—The Eagle addresse® to 
Azro Jiggers is no longer taken out. About six months 
ago ke was caught stealing sheep and would have been 
sent to jaigiihe had’nt runaway. The last heard of 
him, he w: Bradford, Canada, and I would recom- 
mend you to send his paper there. He loved to read 
your paper, and might possibly pay for it some time or 
other if youshould send it. 

Yours, &c. _ P.M. 

Occasionally one of a slight melancholy nature will 
be received, thus—— 

Sir :—I recommend you not to send any more pa- 
per to Obed Sagendorf, for he can't pay the postage, 
and ain’t worth a cent any how youcan fix it. He 
gets sawed about half the time, has sixteen children, 
has had sore eyes this five years, his wife has got the 
jaundice ; two of his boys have got the mumps, and 
the rest have got the meazles. 

Yours, very respectfully on ae 

















Exrraorpinary.—The Herald of Truth says: The 
public exhibition of “Cap,” the arithmetician idiot, is 
now exciting the attention of the curious, as well as 
the philosophic minds of our citizens. He presents an 
anomaly in mental manifestation, and will,doubtless call 
forth a variety of philosophic speculations. “Cap” is 
a colored man, about twenty-one years of age, and 
held as the slave of Mr. P. M’Lemore, of Madison 
county Alabama. Hie is an idiot in every other faculty 
than that of arithmetical calculation ; but in this one, 
he is far superior to the most expert scholar, although 
he knows not a letter or a figure, or any other repre- 
sentation of numbers of ideas. He will answer cor- 
rectly, and generally without hesitation, the most diffi- 
cult questions in multiplication, division, substraction, 
and addition ; will tell the number of hours, minutes 
and seconds in any given number of years, in much 
less time than would be required to work out questions 
with slate and pencil. 

He has never performed any labor, though of stout 
frame, weighing nearly two hundred ; his mental im- 
becility totally disqualifying him for the performance of 
any kind of w He is even incapable of commu- 
nicating his process of calculation to others. The im- 
stance of the subject before us, is but one of many that 
have been presented for philosophic investigation, but 
which as yet have called forth no satisfactory solution 
to the problem. The boy Safford, of Vermont, and 
Zera Colburn, are . familiar subject, of the same extra- 
ordinary mental manifestations; the latter of whom is 
reported to have lost entirely the faculty of a ready reek- 
oner in a few years after its most surprising manifesta- 
tion.—Charlesion Patriot. 


TT se 

Tut Princess Rovat.—An English paper says that 
the following little anecdote of the Princess Royal was 
lately current at Windsor. Mr. Brown, the apotheca- 
ry to the Castle, was in the habit of visiting the Royal 
children every morning, and the Princess persisted in 
addressing him as“ Brown.” Her governess insisted 
that“ Mr.” should be prefixed, and threatened that, if 
her little Royal Highness did not remember this on the 
next occasion, she should be sent to bed as a punish- 
ment. The morning after, when Mr. Brown appeared, 
the Princess, addressing him, said, “Good morning, 
Brown—and good night, too, Brown, for 1 am just go- 
ing to bed.” 





A Potisnep Lanevace 1n Arrica.—The Washing- 
ton Union states that a grammer of the Inpnong lan- 
guage spoken by the negroes of Gaboon, Western Af- 
rica, and lately reduced to a written system by the 
missionaries of the American board at that station, has 
been printed, with vocabularies, in New York, at the 
expense of the board. This grammrer exhibits the 
wonderful fact, that these naked savages are possessed 
of a language rivalling the Greek in copiousness and 
flexibility. It is a little singular that more than half » 
century ago, Swedenborg gave an account, professed to 
be derived from intercourse with spirits, of a tribe in 
Africa giving evidences of civilization similar to those 
said to be displayed by the negroes of Gaboon. 





From the Evening Post- 
Song. 
Air—“ Go, forget me, why should sorrow.” 
BY F. R. HULBERT. 

O think not that I forget thee, 
But unceasing still regret thee, 
Since the hour when last I met thee, 

Ia the days of long ago. 


We have lov’d and roamed together, 
Through the woods, by burn and heather, 
Morn and eve, in radiant weather, . 

In the days of long ago. 


In our gaze the sky grew clearer, 

Every object seem’d still dearer ; 

Heaven, itself in joy was nearer, 
In the days of long ago! 


Birds that sang in summer bowers, 
Bees that hummed among the flowers, 
Echoed but the song of ours, 

In the days of long ago. 


Hath a change thy heart invaded ? 
Is the past forgotten, faded ? 
Is my image all degraded 

From its shrine of long ago? 


Speak, O speak, if memory hovers 
O’er the hours when we were lovers ; 
If thy heart to-day discovers, 

Still it loves like long ago’ 


ee ane 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
. oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck'ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 


others’ . fraud 


a the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
ief is to come. and can only come 


tions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Wirwiam Eccear Caannino, 








An Objection Answered. 

A correspondent of the Tribune demurs to Associa- 
tion, in a brief article which we transfer to our columns, 
because it expresses in a respectful way a very common 
objection to our doctrine. ‘The article is the follow- 
ing: 

“* To the Editor of the Tribune : 


“ Your remarks on Association in a late Tribune 
have given rise to the following train of reflections: 

“The present Social condition of the world is based 
upot, Competition, instead of Co-operation ; it is the 
Ishmaelitish state, in which one’s hand is against every 





the new application 
of ie a of Universal justice and Universal love, 


man and every man’s hand against him ; of course it | 


stands opposed to the spirit of the two great command- 
ments, which constitute the basis of the Christian re- 
ligion. Self-love is the main-spring of action, and 


self-love is the root of al] evil; the love of the world, 
covetousness, hatred, envy, jealousy and competition, 


are its natural branches, its legitimate fruits. Thus, the 
root being corrupt and bitter, the religious, moral and 
physical condition of Society must partake of this cor- 
ruption. 

Association, established upon correct principles, hav- 


God who has manifested himself to our obscure per- 
ceptions as the Great Supreme,“ in whom we live and 
move, and have our being,” seemssto be in harmony 
with the spirit of Christianity, favorable tothe cultiva- 


THE HARBINGER. 


evil,” must have taught us, as the Tribune says, not only | direct a steamboat against the current of the Ohio, by 


that grows out of it, as an exception to the general 
plan of the universe, destined to a temporary influence 
only, and by no means to be made the necessary, inevi- 
table, absolute condition of goodness forever. We be- 
lieve that even now its power is gradually diminishing, 
and that the time will come, on Earth as well as in 
Heaven, when we shall be redeemed from its inroads. 
We all pray for that object ; all Christians believe that 
they will have attained it in Heaven; every benevo- 
lent plan does what it can towards it ; while it isan in- 
stinctive judgment of mankind that it would be a great 
gain if we could get rid of temptation. Besides what 
the use of Regeneration if evil be necessary to our vir- 
tue ; for if the whole world should be regenerated, there 
would be no more Evil, and consequently no more vir- 
tue, which is a contradiction in terms. What a wicked 
set, too, they must be in Heaven, the innumerable choirs 
of angels there where sorrow and sighing are no more ,and 
the beneficient ministrations of sin are quite dispensed 
with? And then our Lord, who taught us to say, “ thy 
Kingdom come, thy will be done on Earth as it is in 
Heaven,” “lead us not into temptation—deliver us from 


great nonsense, but what if answered, would prove 
very injurious, 


of crime and deceit? The Prison Reform Association did 
all they could towards removing this woman from the 
reach of oaeieten™ the necessities of life, and the 
allurements of her f/rmer companions were too strong 
for the feeble barrier they had raised. Her relapse isa 
melancholy evidence of the difficulty of carrying on the 
work of individual reform in the midst of the existing 
social tendencies. Nothing short of a reform of Socie- 
ty itself can be of much avail in these unhappy cases. 
Is not the very existence of the Prison Reform Associ- 
ation a confession of it? 

Well, the same is true of a great many other plans of 
benevolent action. We educate children, for instance, 
a few years in our public schools, and then cast them 
loose in the great social pool running with so much cor- 
ruption. What becomes of the pure instructions of 
their teachers? Let any one who has seen a ball of 
ivory rolled through a mud puddle, answer the question! 
Yet people talk as if mere Education—mere moral in- 
flueyce, could work wonders. But the practical educa- 
tion ofsociety is an hundred fold more mighty than the 
education of the schools. As well might we hope to 


| painting a few letters on its bows, as to enable child- 


ren to stem the tide of actual life by furnishing them 


But says, “Constant Reader’ the angels of Heaven | with the three R’s.—as the Alderman had it—* read- 


are kept pure and upright by the grace of God imparted | ing, riting, and rithrretic.” 


Let society itself be re- 


to them, sothat it is impossible for them to sin any | formed pari passu with the individual, and then some- 
more. Granted—but is not the grace of God just as | thing real will be accomplished. 


sufficient for us mortals. Does he limit it to the angels 


or are his mercies over all his works? It 1s not limited 
ing for its foundation the acknowledgement of that! you say ; well then, if the thing is done by the grace of | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


God, and not by an exercise of will, &c. by the agent, 
how is external evil necessary to the communication of 
that grace? Perhaps you will say again, that the 


tion of the good affections, and affords ample scope for| grace is given to us just in proportion that we strive 


obedience to the two great commandments. There 
appears to be no occasion, no room for the exercise of 
the bad passions ; in Association, men labor for and 
not against each other, which appears to be an approx | 
imation, at least toward the fulfilment of one of the | 
great commandments, viz : “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- | 
bor as thyself.” 

Buta doubt has been awakened in my mind which 
doubtless you can solve, and for which purpose [ trouble | 
you with these my reflections. ‘The great end of man’s | 
existence is hid Regeneration, that he may be prepared 
and fitted for endless happiness hereafter. Now the | 
question arises, Which of the two Social conditions 
above mentioned is most promotive of this great end ? 
The world, or Society as now organized, is the great! 
arena of human activity: in the great struggle and 
competition, all sorts of impulses and passions are | 
elicited and meetin collision. Must not man’s “evils | 
be brought out, so asto pass under the intuition of 
consciousness, in order to be resisted and overcome 2 | 
It is plain that a man cannot resist that of which he is 
unconscious. Is he not in danger of covering up and 
concealing those evils which lie hidden in the deep re- 
cesses of his nature, in the absence of any temptation, | 
or occasion for calling them forth 2? Those whose evils | 
are in a measure subdued and are under the contro! of 
better and nobler principles, would, it appears to me, | 
naturally desire to associate with congenial minds, on | 
the basis of the two great commandments, viz. the love 
of God and of the neighbor. ‘Self-love controlled by 
the love*of God, and the love of the world, brought | 
under subjection to neighborly love, all competition and | 
antagonism in the social relation would cease ; men 
might be safely formed into associated bodies, and move 





on through this life, according to the order of Provi- 
dence, free from those sufferings and cares which arise 


in the first place from the foes of our own household, 


and in the second place from the selfishness and enor- 


mous injustice of the present Social arrangement. 
Regenerate man seems, then, the proper subject for | 
Association ; he would fall into the co-operative move- | 
ment as naturally as the worldling falls into that cam- | 
petition so gratifying to his selfishness. Plense insert 
the above in your excellent paper and oblige 
A Constant Reaper. 
Riverhead. L. I, Jan. 17, 1848. 


The following answer, by the Tribune, is brief, but 
satisfactory, so far gs it goes; yet the objection has | 
weight enough in it to require a more elaborate reply. | 





“ If our correspondent’s demurrer be just, and it be 
reall; desirable that man should be subjected to the 
evils of Destitution, Vicious Influences, &c., in order 
that he may be spiritually perfected, then the Divine 
prayer— Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil,’ is all wrong, and we should rather pray to 
be led into every temptation and exposed to all manner 
of evil continually. This is all we have room to say 
on this head. 

We doubt whether any Social condition is attaina- 
ble from which all allurement to evil will be banished, 
but we certainly consider any approximation to that | 
state desirable, and we are not a bit afraid of coming 


too near it. 

We heartily assent that the best men and women are 
essential to success in @very attempt to improve the 
Social laws and state of mankind, but do not object to 
see it undertaken by those not yet perfect. We 
think the undertaking is calculated to make these bet- 
ter; while there is no danger that the thoroughly bad 
will embark in any such enterprise, save outwardly and 
temporarily, to subserve some selfish purpose. They | 


can be in earnest in laboring for it.” 


The gist of this objection is, that Evil is absolutely 
necessary to the manifestation of Good, or in other | 
words, that good is not so much a positive possession in | 
itself, as itisa sort of negative resistance or conquest | 
of evil. It isnot an inspiration of God, not a native 
spontaneous impulse, not an inherent or essential at- | 
traction of the soul, but an acquired state of the Will, | 


against evil ; but, on that suppositlon, how do the an- 


| gels get any—who, according to the popular belief, are 


entirely removed from evil? In short, there is no end to 
the contradictions and absurdities involved in this phil- 
osophy. 





Professor Lewis. 


The Observer, of last week, under the head of “ Fou- 
rierite Malignity,” says that the Harbinger has made 
“a bitter personal assault” upon Tayler Lewis, and in- 
fers, therefore, that we have failed in the field of argu- 
ment. Now, we deny both the assertion and the in- 
ference. 

We have made no personal assault on Professor 
Lewis, although we candidly confess that we have 
characterized the illiberal and truculent spirit of his 
writings in becoming terms. The pertinency of our 
criticism is proved by the uneasiness which the Profes- 
sor exhibits. If we had not touched upon a sore place 
he would not wince so much as he hasdone, We are 
sorry to give any body pain; and yet we are glad at 
the same time that we have aroused the Professor to a 
consciousness of the unamiable and undesirable position 
he occupies before the public. Why can he not, when 
he undertakes to discuss great questions of social con- 
cern, confine himself to the logical process without in- 
dulging in the most sweeping denunciations of his*p- 
ponents, in order to expose them to vulgar prejudices? 

As to the inference, that we have abandoned argu- 
ment, our readers can judge of its falsehood. Besides 
it comes with a bad grace from the Observer, which has 
never yet dared to let its readers see an article written 
by a friend of Association! It has been repeatedly 
asked to insert articles, either to correct its wilful mis- 
representations or itsignorance, but has invariably re- 
fused. It publishes at least once a month, the most 
gross perversions of our doctrines, yet it will never cor- 
rect its mis-statements. Its foreign correspondent makes 
no bones of uttering even the most monstrous lies about 


| 





The Anti-Slavery Standard. 

This print, whic’) is a sort of New York tender to 
that great war-ship the Boston Liberator —or which, if 
we were ill-natured, we should say, bears the same re- 
lation to it that a very little ant does to a big black bee- 


| needs spurt a little of its verjuice upon us. 
cussion of West India Emancipation it goes out of its! pad the h 
way to speak of “the ultra reformers of the Harbin- 


' tle,—having wearied of its other objects of attack, must 
Ina dis- 


ger school, who wait to abolish that species of bond- 


At the conclusion of the course, a public dinner wag 
given in compliment to Hennequin, which was honored 
with the presence of many ladies, who wished to ex. 
press their sympathy with the ideas that they hag 
heard expounded, and their delight with the felicitoy, 
and able manner in which they had been developed, 

M. Dacpeltiaux, a counsellor of the city, presided 
at the table, and proposea the first toast, as follows ; 
“ Lapres AND GENTLEMEN : 

“ As Iam called on to present the first toast on this 
occasion, Iam sure I express your unanimous sent. 
ments, when I give you the health of the noble-mindeq 
man, the powerful orator, who has come to favor ug 
in Brussels with the aid of his profound convictions, and 
of his distinguished ability. 

“ The health of M. Vicror Hennequin. 

“ This man, henceforth, can never be separated jp 
our hearts, from that of Victor Considerant, whom we 
had the pleasure of receiving asa visitor, almost pre. 
cisely two years ago to-day, and who was the first to 
initiate us into the sublime truths of a doctrine, which 
has since gained such numerous adherents in the coup. 
try. 

“ Hennequin has come to complete the task com. 
menced by Considerant ; it belongs to us, from this 
time, to extend and propagate the good fruits of their 
instructions ; it is ours to cultivate the germs which 
they have sown. But the harvest cannot be rich and 
abundant, unless the masters watch over, direct, and 
encourage the workmen. To the regret which we fee| 
at the speedy departure of one, by whom we have been 
so much charmed, who carried us away by the power 
of his glowing eloquence, let us add the hope of soon 
welcoming him again to the midst of our friendly 
circle. 

“ To Victor Hennequin, whose brilliant reputation 
nad preceded him among us, and who bears with him 


| the aincere and devoted friendship of all who have 


appiness of making his acquaintance.” 
M. Hennequin replied in these words: 
“The course of lectures, which has just been com- 


| age (African slavery) till the Earth puts on her Bo- | pleted, and which you have rewarded by this manifes- 
| real Crown, the equator and elliptic (?) are parallel and | tation of sympathy, in which also the ladies have done 


| Harbinger, he must have known when this was pub- | the 


j 


the black man becomes white.” 

As the editor of the Standord is a reader of the | 
lished, that he was uttering what was not altogether | 
true. Our position on this question of slavery has| 

' 


me the hogor to take part, is the first service of Pha- 
lansterian propagation which I have performed beyond 
limits of the French trontier. 

“ When I look at Belgium, I appreciate more fully 
than ever the value of our theory, which opposes the 


been so frequently stated, and is in itself so clear and | absorbing of one nation into another, which urges all 
| well-defined, that no one who is not moved by malice 


| 


prepense, could allow himself in such a departure from 


the fact. We think, therefore, we do not go too far in 


charging him with a falsification of our views. 


As to the opinion of the Standard about the practica- 
bility and propriety of our doctrines, we would not trou- 
ble ourselves, but we have no notion that it should mis- 
lead its readersin regard to them, by such injurious 
sneers and mistatements. There has been no more 
earnest and consistent advocate of the cause of the | 


| slave than the Harbinger—none that has more stren- 


uously insisted upon the immediate emancipation of 
man from all forms of bondage—none whose criticisms 
of oppression have been more extensively copied into | 
the Anti-Slavery organs generally. But we happen 


people to unite, to confederate, to associate in the most 
intimate manner; but at the same time to preserve 
their nationality, their independence, and their original 
character. 


“ You enjoy without restriction, the liberty of teach- 
ing, the liberty of Association ; guard well those treas- 
ures ; do not be tempted to renounce them for our po- 
litical corruption, for our laws, which are liberal in ap- 
pearance, but despotic in reality. 

“ The ambition of France, at the present day, is not 
to extend its frontiers to the Rhine, but to send forth 
far and wide, like rays of light,all those ideas of which 
it is the depositary, and which are of so much larger 
stamp than its laws; the ambition of France is to 


| 





| 


the whole subject of Socialism, but we have no doubt if | 


we should attempt to set him right, our article would be 
rejected by the truth-loving and religious editors of 
the Observer. 

If, however, it really thinks we give up the argu- 
ment, we will propose one test to its sincerity.—A dis- 
cussion of the whole question, or any branch of it, be- 
tween the Harbinger and the Observer, or any of its 
correspondents, in a series of six or twelve articles, of 
a stipulated length, the articles of both parties to be pub- 
lished in full in both papers. The readers of the Ob- 
server will then be able to judge for themselves whether 
we are sustained by augument or not, and at least get 
a tolerably accurate view of what we propose. Will the 
Observer agree ? ; 





Honora Shepherd. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| to differ with reformers of the Standard stamp, in two 
| Fespects ; first, in not confining our sympathies to ne- 
| gro slavery alone, and second, in having a practical 
‘and practicable mode of abolishing all slavery, which 
we urge ina good temper, without resorting to fierce 
and bitter denunciation of all those who do not | 
agree with us. In other words, we have not considered 
Southern slavery as the only sin under the Sun, which | 


| is to be battered at on all occasions and with all sorts 


of weapons, but have preferred to regard it as the 
form—a very desperate and malignant form it is true 
—of a great social disease, which can only be removed 
by the gradual reorganization of the whole system. 
Nor have we wasted our zeal in the mere generalities 
and sentimentalism of special and impossible reform, 
but have labored with sincerity and good will for what 
we-esteem a definite and easily-tested plan of univer- 


sal reform. This was, of course, a certain way to se- 
cure the sneersof the Anti-Slavery Standard and its 





like, but asit had the approbation of our reason and 
conscience, we are not very unhappy in the choice. 





Victor Hennequin at Brussels. 

The name of Hennequin is nearly as well known to 
our readers as that of Victor CoNnsIDERANT, nor can 
either of them be mentioned without an expression of 
gratitude and admiration for their enthusias tic anddevo- 
ted labors in the cause of Associative Unity. In addition 


This is the name of a notorious woman, who was re- | to his rare gifts asa vigorous and brilliant writer, Hen- 
cently pardoned out of the State prison, because she | nequin posesses the talent of extemporancous speak- 
lack not only faith in its success but faith that anybody | was supposed to have been reformed, but who has | ing,in a degree very uncommon in France, where that 
since been detected in the cominission of fresh crimes. | endowment is by no means so frequent as among our 


The Express, and other papers of the sort, seem to re- 
joice in the incident, because it shows, as they think, 
that the mild discipfine pursued by Mrs. Farnham, the 
matron of the prison, has been inefficacious. 

We dislike the spirit of these reasoners, and if we 
were disposed to enter into the controversy, we should 
question their conclusion ; we will, however, only re- 


rhetorical countrymen, with whom, at reform meet- 
ings, and anniversary cejebrations, it may indeed be 


| said to be “dog-cheap.” 


We find by our recent European newspapers, that 


Hennequin has not long since completed a course of | 


lectures on the science of Association in the city of 
Brussels, with most distinguished success. We have 


—acquired through discipline and probation, —the result mark as to this case, that it demonstrates a great deal | been aware that there were several earnest disciples of 
of struggle, and suffering and trial,—a stern stoicism, | more than the parties to either side of the controversy | Charles Fourier in that city, as well as in other parts of 


bought by long years of the most stubborn decision. 
Now, we acknowledge frankly that we do not adopt | 


this philosophy of Jife. We will not deny the indirect | this Honora Shepherd had been, and there is reason to | Before the close of the lectures, the audience consi=ted 


are willing to confess. It is a pregnant commentary 


upon the influence of prevailing sgciety. Suppose that 


Belgium ; but we were not prepared to hear of such a 
general interest. as was called forth on that occasion. 


uses of adversity; we will not deny the necessity of | believe she was,convinced of the error of her ways, sup- | of more than twelve hundred persons, including repre- 
self-restraint and self-renunciation during the periods , pose she had been iMpressed with a vehement desire | sentatives from the most intelligent and cultivated cir- 
of social disorder ; we will confess there is a great, al-, to reform her life, and then suppose her hurried from | cles of the city. The hall in which they were deliver- 
most infinite glory, in overcoming the evil within and| the prison into Society such as it is,—could anything |ed was decorated with the portrait of Fourier, and a 
without us; at the same time, we cannot but regard | short of a miracle have preserved her repentent impres- | lithograph of the Phalanstery, which excited universal 
the existence of evil itself, and of all the self-torturing sions or have saved her from & renewal of her old career admiration. 


| cause the barriers of misery, oppression, and ignorance, 
| to recede before its teachings; a noble campaigs in 
| which you will be its allies—a conquest which will 
have no other limits than those of the earth itself. 

“You have a rank assigned you by Providence, in 
the propagation, in the realization of the Phalansterian 
theory. Protected by the tolerance of your institutions, 
it spreads in Belgium with more rapidity than elsewhere. 
This country, where the Holy Alliance of Kings gained 
its last victory, ought to be the first to comprehend and 
cement the Holy Alliance of nations. 


“Tt was near here, at Waterloo, that according to the 
expression of Lord Byron, the Imperial Eagie, after 


| attempting to resume his flight, fell for the second time, 


under the blows of civilized Europe. Here also, the 
immortal eagle which represents the imperishable gen- 
ius of Humanity, should take its flight, in order to 


| soar over the entire world, in one ocean of light. 


“Tn the fulfillment of our task, what ought we to 
aim at—we who are initiated into the Theory which 
contains the secrets of the Future? It is known by 
every one in this city already, that we do not advocate 
the abolition of political constitutions, nor that of pro- 
perty, or the family. We seek to establish in the 
world, the reign of both those principles,.which have 
been so long hostile to each other—order and liberty. 
But, in every temporary social state, when these two 
principles cannot be completely reconciled, we do not 
hesitate to avow, that with us, the interests of order 
are superior to those of liberty. 


“ Far from seeking to destory the germs of organi- 
zation which may now exist, we tend towards a supe- 
rior order, and in laboring for its realization, we by 0 
means deem ourselves freed from our duties towards 
the existing order of society. A minister of war should 
recognize Phalansterian officers by their patriotism and 
the punctuality of their service ; a Phalansterian ma- 
gistrate should be distinguished for his integrity; * 
Phalansterian merchant should resist the contagion of 
commercial frauds ; and a Phalansterian woman should 
adorn the opinions which she personifies by the faithful 
accomplishment of her duties as mother and wife. 


“ We are taught by Fourier that the mineral, that 
the flower, that universal nature is symbolical ; ther 
are emblems also in the history of nations. This Pha- 
lanstery, which we wish to rear, do we not find it trans 
parently typifiied in the temple of Solomon, the recon 
struction of which is the mystic object of free-masonry ! 
The Bible tells us, that at the time of Ezra, when the 
Jews, on their return from captivity, undertook to build 
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their temple, they were surrounded with enemies, 
whom they were obliged to face, and that they held 
the sword in one hand, while they constructed the re- 


ligious edifice with the other. Thus the Phalanste- 
rians, at the present day, facing the energies of actual 
society, and its necessities, ought to hold in one hand 
their professional instruments, and with the other, bear 
their stone to the Temple of Humanity.” 
LL 
Social Tendencies of the Press. 

The great social questions with which we are con- 
cerned, seem to attract daily more and more discussion, 
jn the newspapers. ‘This does not yet appear in the 
direct advocacy of Association, so much as in the in- 
creased interest which society generally—men of all 
classes and parties, manifests in the condition and ten- 
dencies of our existing civilization. Sometimes it 
shows itself in the confessions, which are made of the 
yast amount and rapid increase of poverty, and its at- 
tendant evils, as in the following paragraph taken from 
the Cincinnati Gazette : 


Fearrvt Increase oF Pavperism 1x CrnctnnatTI.— 


Those who will visit the office of the Township Trus- 
tees, and witness the great number of applicants who | 
appear there to obtain relief, will be satisfied that pau- | 
perism is tearfully increasing in this city, and that some 
new system must be devised, that relief may be afford- | 
ed to those who only require the means of earning a 
living, and who are able to work, and present imposi- 
tionsbe avoided. The tax under the present system is 
becoming an increased burden, whilst with all the mon- 
ey thus expended, relief is reaching but a small por-" 
tion of those in a suffering condition. Our Township 
Trustees are men of large experience, and certainly | 
entitled to the confidence of the people. They are 
satisfied that some new course ought to‘ be adopted ; 
otherwise the drain will soon exhaust the supply, and 
still enable them to do but little good. 

We stated a short period back -the fact, that the 
Trustees had been compelled to furnish fuel for 350 | 
families, and 64 with other relief in seven days—this, | 
too, exclusive of hospital relief. It was estimated that | 
1500 famiiies were drawing their fuel from this source. | 
If we estimate but five to a family, a low average, it| 
makes relief to 7500 persens. If we remember that | 
thisis exclusive of hospital relief, exclusive of those | 
otherwise dependent, and that it was before ‘he flood, 
the number who are thus shown to be living in our city, | 
dependent on charity, will startle every mind. 

The number of present applicants is on the increase, | 
and is greatly over that of former years. The register | 
kept by the Trustees, shows a fearful list of depend- | 
ant women add children. A very large number of ap- | 
plicants are those who have recently come to the | 
city from distant lands, and from the surrounding coun- | 
try. The names registered show that a large number 
of poor, dependent creatures, are sent from surrounding 
places ; many come, because they are taught that here | 
fuel and other out-door relief istobliged to be furnished, 
and their children in the meanwhile educated. Such 
as these rent rooms at high prices, beg their provisions 
and expect fuel and other relief from the city resour- 
ces. 








At other times, the same spirit is shown in the tone 
of criticism, adopted by our political papers, when 


they speak of the state and prospects of the laboring | 
, . ; ne 
Thus, the Providence Herald, in one of its | 


leading articles, the other day, used this language : 


classes. 


THE HARBINGER. 





neighbor, and so he trudges on, and on, in hopeless 
poverty, and only wrestles with despair, when the de- 
mon has thrice thrown him to the ground and palsied 
half the energies of his soul. An interchange of thought 
with such as sympathize with his yearnings for a better 
existence, would do much to raise him up, would lead 
to the adoption of some plan by which his upward 
march might be rendered easier—by which a union of 
effort might be incurred,and the obstacles in his way- 
more certainly overcome. 

Nothing is more true, in our belief, than that the land 
belongs to the people, to the men who will cultivate it ; 
and not to the few idling speculators who now hold it. 
By continued, active effort, the people may obtain the 
land itself, as well as a general acknowledgment of 
their right to cultivate and improve it. And to doit 
they need drive no man from his home, or forcibly 
from his possessions. There is land enough for 
for us all ; and we need never, or not for centuries to 
come, crowd each other, if we but offer to every man 
who will move upon and cultivate it, some small tract 
in some of the vast wildernesses within our borders. 
Make the public lands, in small quantities, free to ac- 
tual settlers, and deny them to the hordes of ravenous 
speculators who now grasp them to realize fnrtunes 
without producing the value of a cent, and the work 
is more than half accomplished. Secure this little 
homestead against the wiles of suchas will give credit 
only that they may the more easily rob their victims, 
and the great object is still more nearly attained. Ifmore | 
is necessary, do more—-not by leveling down, but by 
leveling up ; not by robbing and man, but by securing 
the great mass against the robberies of the few. 

To secure homes to the people, it is honorable _ 
unite our efforts and strengthen each others hearts. If! 
wealth combines with wealth to crush the laboring 
man, it is honorable and right that its attacks should 
be met by associated industry ; that labor should join 
labor to save itself from slavery.. If the laboring men 
find that they are supporting more merchants and| 
merchant shops than they need, they have the right, 
and itis honorable for them,to leave these erect one with 
their own hard earned money, purchase their goods of 
the producer, and have them dealt out by their own | 
paid agents. It is honorable and proper for them to | 
join efforts in the accomplishment of any purpose which 
is honorable in itself, if thereby they may save to 
themselves and from the grasp of the non-producer an | 
honestly earned penny. Yet, above all, they should 
strive to know their true position—the wrongs which 
they are suffering, and the privileges to which, by na- 
ture, they are honestly entitled. The should speak 
out to each other, as well as think noislessly alone. 
They should teach each other and themselves, and | 
work on the great heart of public sentiment. 





To a similar effect, the Globe, the democratic organ 
of this city, remarks: 


Tue Ten Hour System or Lanor.—A strong effort 
will be made in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, at its 
present session, to pass a law regulating the hours of | 
inbor ; especially in factories. We hope the Legisla- | 


| ture of this State will manifest the same regard for the | 


interests of the laboring classes of this State. The | 
subject is one which demands the serious attention of | 
the law-making power. The subject is occupying the 
attention of Legislative bodies in many of the States. 
New Hampshire is the first State that has succeeded 
in passing a law regulating the hoursof labor. It is | 
true that her Legislature did not go far enough; yet 
she has done much good by calling the attention of the 
people to tee subject. 

No nation can be permanently happy and prosperous, 
in which the laboring classes, the mass of so¢iety, have | 
not sufficient time for a proper cultivation of the mind. 
In this age of labor-saving inventions, by which the | 





} 








ample discussions of Association itself to their columns. 
In the Nantucket Inquirer, for instance, we find one 
of these, from which we take the subjoined extract : 


It is not unnatural that the question of association 
should be pushed aside by the minor and plainer ques- 
tions of the day, all of which, however, it provides for. 
The system of Fourier has been confounded with that 
ofcommunity. It has been called agrarianism and oth- 
er hard names, charges which you are aware are false, 
for no state of society can regard the rights of individ- 
uals more sacredly, whether of property or others. 

There are numbered among Associationists, both of 
this country and Europe, some of the finest minds of 
the age. To them we look with hope. They are en- 
gaged in the world’s cause ; they ask and will receive 
a world’s audience. Societies are being formed in va- 
rious parts of the country, to obtain and diffuse light 
upon the question of association, One has existed for 
more than a year in Wheeling, Virginia. Thus the 
light of Association has pierced the dark encrustation 
of slavery. It willseize upon the perfumed exquisite 
who promenades Broadway, N. Y., patronizingly ; it 
will visit the hard-working farmer and mechanic ; it 
will penetrate the luxurious parlors of the city, and the 
hovels of squalid misery in juxtaposition; the hawk- 
eyed conservative of Wall street will recognize it as 
the true conservatism, while the axe-wielding noble- 
man of the western frontier will welcome it to his 
cabin. 

This is no day-dream. If the indications are not 
false, this question is to be the question.—Whoso puts 
his ear to the future, in the calmness of faith in man 
and his Maker, may hear the gentle whisperings of a 
good time coming. 





Anti-Sabbathism. 

We find in the Boston papers a call for an Anti- 
Sabbath Convention, signed by Wm. Lioyp Garrison, 
Wenpvect Puiiirs, Marta Cuapman, and others. It 
seems to us rather a silly proceeding—particularly in 
a world where there are so many other and greater 
evils than the over-stringent observance of Sunday. 
No one doubts that a false sanctity is attached to the 
day, or that a more genial observance of it would have 
a good moral effect, but it is comparatively a small 
matter—exceedingly small—not worth by any means 
the ammunition spent upon it—in these times of gi- 
gantic vice aad monstrous injustices. Besides, the ma- 
jority of the people in this city do not suffer so very 
much from a too strict regard to Sabbaths! O friends, 
would ye were wiser! 





Letter from Philadelphia, 
Paicapevpaia, Jan. 22d, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger ; 

GentTLemEN: With my usual spirit of procrastma- 
tion, I have been putting off from day to day writing 
to you a few thoughts upon hearing the last Sunday’s 
sermon of our well-beloved pastor, Mr. Furness, or Dr. 
Furness as I suppose I should say, since old Harvard 
has undertaken to bestow honor on one who has re- 
flected so much, from first to last, upon her venerable 
head. The plain Mr., however, is far pleasanter to us, 
for it isas Mr. Furness we have long known and loved 
him. The present discourse was delivered upon the 
occasion of his twenty-third anniversary as pastor of the 
Unitarian Church. It was a grand discourse, solemn 
and well suited to the event, full of feeling and pathos, 


. : raw 





armies, and it scatters them. It rears empires, and it 
lays them waste. A solitary voice once spoke in Ju- 
dea, and gave clear utterance to the inspirations of faith, 
of mercy, and of hope, and lo! a power arose in the 
world which changed the whole condition of mankind. 
In all times, and in all states, whether civilized or sav- 
age, men turn with intense expectation to him who 
speaks, waiting for the word that they can receive and 
obey. At this present hour, under the lowering aspect 
of our public affairs, the hunger and the thirst of this 
great nation is, not for brave and skillful soldiers ; un- 
happily they are only too abundant—but, amidst the 
babbling of self-seekers, for the manly voice of one who 
shall speak in all singleness of mind and with the whole 
heart, and pour light and life into our discordant and 
bewildered population.” 

Mr. Furness gave us several facts that he thought 
not inappropriate on the present occasion, of which un- 
til then I was ignorant. Among these it was stated 
that on Sunday, the 12th of June, 1776, nearly 52 
years ago, fourteen persons assembled for the first time, 
in this city, as Unitarian Christians, to establish and 
observe religious worship upon the simple principles of 
their faith. The meeting took place in a room of the 
University of Pennsylvania, granted for the purpose. 
The number was shortly increased to twenty-one—the 
services of the infant church L<inz alternately conduet- 
ed by its members. Such was the commencement of 
the first Congregational Unitarian Church in this city 
—also the first professedly Unitarian company of wor- 
shippers on this continent. So that this present church 
may claim to be the oldest Unitarian Church in the 
country. 

Mr. F. made some few comments on the life and 
character of Dr. Priestley, his great scientific acquire- 
ments, his indefatigable industry and activity, his fear- 
less devotion to liberal Christianity, his sympathy with 
the cause of freedom in France during the French revo- 
lution, which last rendering him obnoxious to the nar- 
| row minded and bigoted of his own country, a mob was 
jraised around him in Birmingham, where he resided, 
| ending in the destruction of all his property, including 
| his philosophical apparatus, his library, and the manu- 
scripts which recorded the results of years of labor, 
eventually driving him from his home—and that it was 
his arrival in this country which led to the formation of 
the society of liberal Christians among us. Dr. Priestley 
delivered lectures in this city—Philadelphia being then 
the seat of the General Government—drawing around 
him many eminent citizens. He was present at many 
of the preliminary meetings of the infant church—of 
the first fourteen of which none are now living—though 
not being a citizen of this city he never officiated as 
pastor. Meantime the little band continued to struggle 
on through many difficulties and much opposition. 

It would occupy too much time to give all the inter- 
esting particulars Mr. F. gave on this subject, still I 
should like to glance at one or two more facts that may 
not be without interest. Mr. F. informed us that about 
thirty years ago liberal Christianity took a conspicuous 
| stand in Baltimore, that the discourse delivered by Dr. 


The laboring men build railroads and canals from | productive power of nations is increased ten-fold in | and delivered in his usual, impressive, awe-inspiring | Channing at the dedication of the costly church erected 


city to city, from town to town, and are fed, just fed, | 
while they are building them. They erect large and! 
splendid edifices, and are fed, just fed, while they are 

erecting them. A day’s labor brought them a day’s | 
food, before ; it brings them just this, nothing more, | 
scantily this,now. Their hours of toil are not reduc- | 
ed. Their wages of labor are not raised. They have | 
no better homes, no more wealth, than they had be- | 
fore. They can shout when the iron horse goes whiz- | 
zivg by their door-yards They can laugh when the 
lightning plays with the speaking wires. But they get 

no more bread, no warmer covering on their backs, no 
more hours of rest, than they got before. The labor | 
they invested in these great works brings theya no re- | 
turn besides feeding them for the time; but the iron | 
horse flies past their doors, and the lightning messenger | 
flies over their heads, and leaves them to starve, while | 
they throw greater riches into the laps of those who | 
were rich before. 

The laboring men ought to know, and they ought to 
feel the solemn truth, that the great mass of them own | 
no land ; that the real property of the country is get- 
Ung into the hands of speculators and drones ; and | 
that these are becoming their masters as well as their | 
employers. They ought to see that the big landholders | 
are combining to swallow up the smaller ones; and | 
that monopoly in everything, that money or credit or 
shin plasters will buy, is the great purpose of the fav- 
ored few. ,While thousands of them have not a peck 
of meal in their hovels for to-morrow, and have not an 
inch of soil to plant corn npon, thousands ot acres lie 
all around them, wholly unoccupied and unimproved, 
but idly waiting for the wants of the million to drive | 
them on to it and subject them to exorbitant rents. They 
are hot permitted to dig bread from the earth, which | 
Go gave to one man as much as to another, but are | 
driven into the crowded lanes of the city, to drag out 
miserable existence, or starve or freeze in the strug- 
gle against destiny. Wealth is power, and a power 
they may not withstand. The ambition for luxury 
and splendor is its mainspring, and its movement is 
©nward with firmer and firmer tread The rich pile 
their millions together, to effect what the thousands of 
one cannot effect alone ; and their combined wealth 
and skill and cunning are used to wrest the land and 
= pouses, the stores and the mechanic-shops, from 

‘laborer, and send him homeless into the dirty 
mate Thus while millions of acres lie unimproved, 
pe ousands of workshops stand unoccupied, he 

; tches in vain for employment, and in vain for food. 
. J€ capitalist has learned that to enslave him he must 
‘st steal his home and palsy his arm—filch his last 
Penny, and destroy his last hope. 
ae asked what can be done for this class of men— 
rw fr aahiem, snowing millions? We answer, teach 
ae oy pole true condition, and then encourage the 
tho ngs of their own hearts to rise. There are a 
usands paths leading to independence—and if ener- 
tg — in them were not wanting, we might never 
- — os ogy be reached. But it is too 
strength ore - the salpabes do not dream of the 
fa Chott ie re oe the other half despair of break- 
a ener ” a thought of rising from his wreteh- 
Rot wh rs the breast of one poor laborer, he knows 
Whether it would find a response in the breast of his 


re 


many branches of industry, there can be no necessity 
that the great mass of laborers should be compelled to 
labor from fifteen to twenty hours out of each twenty- 
four. 

We are pleased to find that the press of both parties, | 
are on this subject, doing all in their power to stimu- | 
late Legislative bodies to action. The following re-| 
mark, taken from the Philadelphia News, contains | 
some very good ideas : 


It is well known that the operative is now confined | 
in the factory fourteen or fifteen hours every day, with | 
the exception of Sunday,and perhaps of Saturday, on | 
which latter day he is permitted to quit work a little | 
earlier. To the adult this is severe duty—severe enough 
to impair both mental and physical health. The opera- | 
tive; under such a regulation, must be in the factory at| 
the dawn of day, and the only pure air that he breathes | 
is during the short hours allotted to sleep at night, if, 
happily he may find it in hishumble chamber. But if 
this be hard service for the man and woman, what! 
must it be for the little children, who have the same | 
task to perform, without opportunity for recreation, or | 
the exercise required for the proper development of the 
human system. 

We have sometimes seen a branch of a vigorous | 
vine, that has found its way through some unlucky | 
crevice, into a dark, covered shed, where it is exclud- 
ed from the pure air and the warm sun. It continues 
to grow, but looses the color, and the health of the pa- 
rent stock ; and instead of producing flower or fruit, it 
spindles up, looking like a long white worm—cold to 
the touch—offensive to the sight, and deprived of all 
the beauty and usefulness of its species. The effect 
produced upon little children, by the perpetual confine- 
ment in our factories, without knowing the luxury of a 
healthy atmosphere—-without the privilege of improv- 
ing their minds, or exercising so much as the organs of 
speech, is not dissimilar. Their pale faces, their atten- 
uated limbs, their constant look of weariness, and the 
almost uniform absence of that gladsome expression 
which belongs to the light and innocent heart of youth, 
all tell that their energies are destroyed, and their 
spirits crushed, by the slavery to which they are sub- 
jected. It may be said that parents are to blame for 
this, that the remedy is in their own hands, and that 
no legislation is required to correctit. But the diffi- 
culty is, that the parents are poor, perhaps sick, and 
unable by their own hands to maintain their children, 
without theirassistance. Andif a parent so circum- 
stapced, ventures tocomplain that the child is over- 
worked, the answer is, “you can take her away.” The 
poor then have their choice—submission to the “rules 
of the factory,” or starvation. 








and almost know that its every step towards a factory 
is two steps towards its grave ; but that is easier to 
bear than the cry of starvation. 
to know, that children of seven years of age, are kept 
in the factery from daylight until eight o’clock in the 


change in the system of factory labor. 


It should be enough | 
| divinity of his prerogative. 


: . ; : | in clear and earnest tones an intelligible form to the in- 
evening,even in summer months, to excite the interest | 


and aid of every philanthropist, in securing a proper| Visible thought of the speaker, 


manner. 

We who possess the privilege of listening to this 
truly noble man week after week, grow in a manner 
accustomed to his words of inspiration, and only now 
and then, upon hearkening to the unexpected explosion 
of one of his regular paizhans upon slavery or war, or 
upon our own sleepy indifference to the terrible evils 
existing all around us, are we awakened to the full 
sense of the greatly gifted mind we have in our teach- 
er—a fact that strangers find no difficulty in discover- 
ing upon hearing the least excellent of his ever excel- 
lent discourses. 

Mr. F. possesses the true prophet’s soul, always en- 
deavoring to teach the pure truth, rather than denounce 
error. His preachings are scarce ever doctrinal, but 
are always pointing with an inspired hand to the light 
of wisdom, and love, and truth. He seems, indeed, ever 
to shun all controversiai dogmas of the church, saying 
in this very, anniversary sermon, that life is too short to 
spend in bickerings about creeds—mere forms of faith 
—that we, especially, as liberal Christians, should re- 
sign all controversy for the divine duty of love toward 
God and man. Mr. F. spoke of the change that had 
actually taken place within the last few years in all 
churches ; dread doctrines of fear formerly thundered 
forth from every pulpit—the clouds of error that went 
wreathing up from every altar, have now given way to 
milder, more Christian words of peace and love, and 
God’s holy truth. 

One other remark of Mr. F's. struck me as very 
beautiful, speaking in the commencement of his dis- 
course, upon his own prayerful endeavors to fill with fi- 
delity the sacred office which he had now occupied for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and upon the,especial op- 
portunity the pulpit affords for the exercise of the divine 
power of speech; that he considered there was no 
power wielded on earth greater than that—the imperial 
power of speech. “Commanders at the head of con- 
quering armies, kings upon their thrones do not pre- 
sent so thrilling a spectacle of authority as we witness 
when we behold a great multitude of men, all whose 


sensibilities are kindled into flame by the simple voice | 
Many a mother sees} of g fellow man. 


the flower of health tade from the cheeks of her child, | 


The speaker who commands the at- 
tention and enchains the minds of others, and sways 
them at his will, is, for the time being, the true king 
among men, and all History and Nature attest the 
The human voice, giving 


articulating the deep 
emotions of his heart—that is the potent wand of man’s 


But what is even more important than these signs, is| Supremacy over his fellows. It immortalizes the deeds 
the fact, that the newspapers no longer refuse to admit} of heroes. It is the creator of all fame. It musters 


in that city, may be considered in an historical point of 
view as the first public and formal annunciation of Uni- 
tarian Christianity in this country. That it was then 
that Unitarians became a recognized denomination— 
ithat then the flame of controversy was kindled and 
| spread over nearly the whole length and breadth of the 
land. That in almost every town and village of Massa- 
chusetts, the division lines between orthodox and liberal 
Christianity began to be drawn. ‘That the power of 
the press was invoked to diffuse light, sermons, tracts, 
controversial papers and periodicals were every where 
multiplied. Public curiosity upon these contested points 
was in a measure becoming allayed—books and pamph- 
lets could be referred to by those who felt a desire to 
understand the new religion. It was at this time Mr. 
Furness was called to fill the pulpit. As there was then 
no especial need to enlighten his hearers upon doctrinal 
points, Mr. F. has always followed the bent of his own 
inclinations in shunning controversy, and as I before 
said, striving ever to teach Christ’s truth and perfect 
love. 

May he live long in the land to do the same, is the 
sincere prayer of one who has been led from the be- 
wildering fluctuations between the most fearful depths 
of despondency, the gloomy fears of despairing religion 
and actual infidelity—to the pure clear sunshine of mer- 
ciful Christianity, by,the faithful teachings of our well 
and deservedly loved Pastor, Mr. Furness. 





Respectfully , M. S. P. 





Zanesvitte, O., Jan. 23, 1848. 


\ 
To the Editors of the Harbinger. 
GenTLEMEN :—I have seen it stated in several Re- 
views of Mr. Davis’ book, that the Third Part or 
“ Voice to Mankind,” isa compilation from the wri- 
tings of Charles Fourier. Not being sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the writings of Fourier to enable me to 
decide as to the truth or falsity of this statement, I take 
: liberty to request that you will decide for me ; pro- 
vided you can do so without inconvenience to your- 
self. 

You may address me a note, or insert a paragraph 
in your paper, and send me a number; orif you have 
already alluded to this matter, you can send me the 
| number containing your remarks. 

I hope you will not deem this an unwarrantable in- 

trusion, as to me, it isa matter of exireme moment, 
Very Respectfully, 
G. T. FLanpers. 
[We cheerfully reply to our unknown correspondent, 
that no portion of Mr. Davis’s work is a campilation 


ee 
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from Fourier. The “ Voice to Mankind” undoubtedly 
contains thoughts and expressions, which remind the 
reader of some of Fourier’s statements ; but it is no 


_ more a compilation from any of his writings, than the 


“ Paradise Lost” is a compilation from the Old Testa- 
ment.—Eps. Hanrsincer. } 


1 We insert the letter of our enthusiastic correspond- 
ent in Philadelphia, describing the Rev. Dr. Furness’s 
Anniversary Discourse, although we must frankly say 
that we deem i: more suited to the columns of a theo- 
logical journal than our own. Our readers will be in- 
terested in its historical details, and in the commenda- 
tion of one of our most eloquent.and earnest divines, 
but like ourselves, they are not obliged to accept any 
more of its theology than suits their tastes and convic- 
tions. The Harsineer professes to be a humble be- 
liever in the doctrines of Christianity, but it abjures all 
sectarian predilections, whether orthodox or liberal, as 
they are strangely enough called. 


, 





To Correspondents, 

Ectswortn, Me.—“ M. P. J.”—Youare perfectly right. 
‘The omission was accidental, and we have rectified the 
mistake. Pardon. 

Newsuryrort, Mass.—“J. D. R.”—We cannot send 
receipted bills, without the expense of postage. Your 
$2 00 pays to Vol. 8, No. 5, inclusive. We have changed 
the direction as you request. 

Autecuany Crry, Pa.—“W. H. M.”—The books ad- 
vertised as “of the French Associative School,” are in 
the French language. You can have one dollar’s worth 
of pamphlets in English. 

Boston, Mass.—“ J. C.”—The bill was made out to you 
by mistake. Your $1 00 is this day received, and you 
have now paid to Vol. 8, No.5. Thank you for your crit- 
icisms, 


j 
SS 


The Treasurer of the American Union of bitdiihe’ 
Tionists acknowledge the following receipts : 
Jan. 22, J. T. Deane, Lexington, Ky. 

Feb. 5, E. M. Mappen, and others, Middletown, N. 
Y., by George Ripley, = - - - - 


i 
Epmunp Tweepy, Treasurer. | 





Our Weekly Gossip. 
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THE CITY.—The lecture on Association on last Fri- 
day evening, was delivered by Henry JAmes Esq., to an 
intelligent and attentive audience. The following ab- 
stract of the lecture we copy from the Tribune:... The | 


object of the lecture was to show that the relation of God | 
to Man—that of Creator to Creature—necessitate Asso- | 
ciation as the destiny of Humanity. God, the Creator, 
is Love, said the lecturer; but as all perfection belongs to 
God, so the Creative Love must be perfect or infinite. By 
infinite or perfect love, was meant, a love which is wholly 
unlimited by self-love. The Creative Love is perfect or 
infinite, then, because it is unlimited by self-love. The 
Creator feels no antagonism between the love of Himself 
and the love of others, because all men have their being 
in Him, and His regard consequently can be no different 
toward them from what it is toward himself. The Creator 
then is the absolute unity of self-love and universal love. 
But this, said the lecturer, is not the only truth you’ will 
admit; you will alsoadmit that what is created, what has 
no being in itself, but derives all its being from another, 
ean only reflect that other’s properties. The creature, 
therefore, must always and in all points reflect its Creator. 
If now, proceeded the lecturer, you all agree on these two 
truths: 1. That God is the abesinte unity of self-love and 
universal love, and 2, That the creature can only reflect 
its Creator, then you will also agree on a third truth, which 
is, that the true humanity,the true man whom God cre- 
ates, isthe man in whom these two loves shall be united, 
or practically wedded in all the forms of productive Art. 
For if these loves be absolutely one and indistinguishable 
in the Creator, and the creature be able only to reflect 
the Creator, then the creature must also exhibit in him- 
self the harmony of these loves, or fail to reflect his Crea- 
tor’s perfection. But this harmony in the creature at 
once supposes in the creature a two-fold existence or de- 
velopement, first, as a race, and second, as an individual. 
And it was to the explication of this composite history of 
the creature, and of its final issue in Social Harmony that 
the remainder of the lecture was devoted....The astro- 
nomiecal lectures of Professor Nichol have since the first, 
been perfectly successful. 


The correspondent of the Journal of Commerce says, 
—There is an authorized agent in this city from the 
government of Yucatan, whohas made proposals to this 
Gomes for the merging of Yucatan into this Union. 

he agent has had interviews with Mr. Polk and Mr. Bu- 
chanan, both of whom have discouraged his overtures. 


The Nashville Orthopolitian tells of a steamer that 
ranalong way up the Cumberland during the recent 
freshet, and departed so far from the channel that when 
the waters subsided she was left high and dry in acorn- 

. By the assitance of another boat, she was at length, 
with much difficulty and some damage, restored to her 
appropriate element. 


A great meeting without distinction of nation, was to be 
held at Matamoras on the 9th inst , for the promotion of 
popular education in that city and vicinity. 


The whole sum now subject to the Court of Chancery in 
New York is not far from $7,000,000. 


A bill has just been passed by the Ohio Legislature, 
which exempts from attachment, one horse, harness, and 
dray of every drayman in the State. The mover of the 
measure said he introduced it “ because a ‘ pill-peddler’ of 
his County, whose horse and medicines were exempt from 
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A Wixter’s Stock.—Not long sincea great crowd was 
assembled at the Boulevard Montmartre, at Paris, watch- 
ing an enormous baggage wagon loaded high with bun- 
dies of writing paper. Eight powerful team-horses, which 
were harnessed to the wagon could hardly drag it along. 
At last the driver was compelled to hitch on four horses 
more, and a number of men took hold and pushed, and 
then the heavy load moved towards its destination, the ho- 
tel of Alexander Dumas. This was the winter stock of 
paper for the famous book maker, and with it he hopes to 
get through theseason. He has also ordered. two hogs- 
heads and a half of ink and a wheelbarrow Joad of quills. 


The total value of taxable property of all kinds in 
Ohio, at the present time, is four hundred and ten millions. 
In 1803, it waa only forty-two millions—so that in little 
ne than forty years, Ohio has increased her wealth ten- 

old. 


ART REVIEW. 


Italian Opera in Boston. 

The detachment from the Astor Place Opera com- 
pany concluded a brilliant engagement at the Howard 
Atheneum, on Friday of last week. La Sonnambula 
and Lucia di Lammermoor were performed five times 
each, besides portions of both of them at the benefit 
of Signora Biscaccianti. Of the former opera we 
were getting weary, since we are not of those who 
can find a mere continued and intense excitement in 
the personal success of a debutante, however interest- 
ing, (and for this single end, we grant that a familiar 
role affords the fullest means of measuring and com- 
paring,) than we can in extending or in deepening our 
acquaintance with new and noble compositions. Our 
superficial audience make every thing of the singer, 
nothing of the composer ; every thing of a fine voice, 
fine manner and fine person, nothing of the fine con- 
ception of a musical whole to which these, as well in 
principal as in subordinates, should be subservient. 
Lucia proved the mo&st successful card which ever 
was presented in Boston, hardly excepting Ernani. 
In the performance it received good justice ; taken up 
de novo on all hands, it was well studied, so that it 
was a beautiful coherent whole even on the first night. 
The most unpromising materials ever swept together 
for a chorus had been drilled into miraculous accuracy 
of time and tune, and even into punctual observance of 
forzando and of pianissimo, so that there actually 
was some light and shade about it. The orchestra 
evinced the same discipline, numbering much taste and 
skill among its members, whose careful, spirited co-op- 


the composers mind, drew the mind of the hearer 
into the same mood, and thus flung around the central 
vocal parts an atmosphere to live in. The parts were 
well cast and well learned. The unity and fervor of 
the representation gained on every repetition ; so that 
Bostonians had really a chance in these two weeks to 
know what Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor was. 
Of two things it has convinced us with regard to 
Donizetti ; first, that in spite of the sentimental weak- 
ness and cloying sweetness which had taught us to 
pass his productions by like windows laden with con- 
fectionary, there still are depths of genius in him, and 
that in this instance, if in no other, he has struck a 


a performance; and secondly, that in the matter of 
dramatic treatment of a subject he is unsurpassed ; 
there are no struggling details or blurred outlines in 
his work ; all tells to one design. There is force, va- 
riety, originality and meaning in the music of Lucia ; 
we can put aside the singers and the story, and drink 
in new delight in every hearing of the orchestral parts. 
The arias are beautiful in themselves and beautifully 
contrasted ; while the sestette, which follows the hush 
at Edgar’s sudden apparition in the marriage scene, 
and weaves up all the contrasted, complicated feelings 
of the hour into a musical whole which seems the very 
soul and explanation of it all, is a profoundly satisfy- 
ing stroke of Art. 

But leaving the opera in itself as a thing much talk- 
ed about and of a settled merit,—what of the artists 
who interpreted its beauty upon this occasion ? 


First, Biscacctanti. Her triumph in it was of a more 
decided and a higher kind than that which we have al- 
ready recorded in the Sonnambula. On the second 
night, indeed her Lucia seemed an almost inspired ef- 
fort, and that in spite of what threatened to be a most 
serious indisposition, brought on by the excessive labor 
of rehearsals and the last night’s triumph, she having 
learned the above part in five days. With the omis- 
sion of but a single night, she still went on, perilling a 
faculty so precious to her hearers and herself, yet still 


attachment, had ‘doctered’ one of his drayman con- | tiumphing ; and, save an increased hardness and ap- 


stituents, and levied on his horse and dray, and sold them 
to pay his bill. The doctor, himself, at the same time 
was ‘over head and ears’ in debt, and Ais horse and med- 
icines could not be reached by his creditors.” 


A telegraphic message sent from New York to St. Louis 
at twelve o'clock, noon, will reach its destination on 
the banks of the Mississippi at ten minutes before 
twelve. 


pearance of effort in some of her tones, seeming to gain 
expression by the very difficulties which she had to 
overcome. Her admirable acting, which all agree in 
placing above any which we have yet had in the opera 
(we, however, shal! except Madam Bishop's ;) her en- 
ergy and variety of passionate impulses, so simple and 


The number of poets in the United States as it is said | transparent, and possessing her so fully that her action 
to be estimated by the Chronotype, is “five thousand. and | and her quality of voice rendered instinctive obedience ; more manly and robust, dealing in simple and grand 


twenty-three. 


The prison system, as now administered in Philadelphia, 
allows less than fifteen minutes a day of human inter- 
eourse to each convict. 


The City of Cincinnati hadin 1840, 6681 buildings. It 
has now double thatnumber. In the year above mention- 
ed, the population amounted to 70,000 souls—at presnt it 
exceeds 100,003. 


The loss of life on board the steamer A. N, J og | CVET : F 
Siar power and smother finish which kept pace with the 


is now said, has been greatly under-estimated 
that imstead of eighty lives being lost, in all, one 
undred and fourteen persons were destroyed. 


A difficulty is said to have occurred in the Alabama | 
®tate University, which has resulted in the suspension of | 
| may become, if that slight physique will only bear the 


some forty or more students. 


| the wonderful power and clearness, and compact sub- 


stance of that voice, (although it seemed a little hard 
and worn at times,) filling the Athenzum till its vibra- 
tions seemed to play around your head from every di- 
rection, though you satin the remotest seat ; its remark- 
able compass, truthful intonation, and ready mastery of 
y trying passage; the steady unfolding of new 


| more and more perfect co-operation of her supporters 
| . . 

and sympathy of her audience ;—these things have all 
continued to speak with fairest promise of what she 


chord which does not cease to vibrate upon the close of porter BENEVENTANO. 


BINGER. 
nr rr 


tax of such intense ambition, and have fully justified 
the applause which has been so liberally showered upon 
her in her native city, and which reached its highest 
expression in a benefit of almost unexampled brilliancy 
and most sincere enthusiasm. We could certainly say 
amen to it; it was unquestionably great success. She 
had done all, and more than all, than we had any right 
to expect of her. She continually surpassed expecta- 
tion. Yet shall we be thought unimpressible and blind 
to her rare merits if we say, that still, to our feelings, 
she has never entered the sphere of the highest, that 
her successes have not the satisfying character of high 
Art. She can express passions, she can impersonate a 
character, it may-be many characters, but lift them into 
the eternal heavens of high Art she cannot. Her sense 
of music does not impress us as of the inmost, deepest 
kind ; we cannot call her priestess of song, chosen in- 
terpreter of its deep parables to men. She carries you 
by separate impulses ; not by a sustained impersonation 
of ahigh ideal. She isa genuine piece of nature, there 
is no doubt, and therefore interesting, and to be accept- 
ed and enjoyed in thankful mood; her vocal organs 
and her use of them are wonderful, but they cannot 
transcend her natural God-given type of character ; 
and that, though interesting, fascinating, is not one 
of that deep cast whose lives, expressed in action or in 
art, are inlets of new heavenly meanings to their race ; 
whom to have seen or heard, is to find oneself filled 
with some new conviction when alone. It is not in 
these furores of the multitude, honest though they be, 
that we can scale the mountain heights of genius ; not 
what excites you in the crowd, but what haunts you, 
changes, hallows, when alone, attests that origin. And 
therefore, admiring, granting all we have, we cannot 
| share the partial eestacies which would cheer the fair 
land talented debutante to the pinnacle at once. If we 
do, it is to find that there is yet ample space between 
that pinnacle and the pure sky of art. 
" Viertt, the tenor, gained in favor with each perform- 
ance of the part of Ravenswood, and that is the most 
His voice is singularly sweet 


important part in Lucia. 
and pure, lacking a note or two of the right compass ; 
he wins you by the first syllables of recitative ; in the 
marriage scene, and particularly the malediction, he 
| evinces great force and propriety ; and in the finale oh! 
| bell’ alma inamorata there was the purest pathes and 


| 


|simplicity. Yet the whole lacked weight and strength ; 


| his is not of the manly kind of tenor, but something | 


more related to the flexible and delicate quality of Pe- 
relli’s, while in manner he takes after Benedetti. To 


success of Lucia in Boston owing. 

Avienone, the basso, spite of the vexatious trendo, 
which seems by some physical defect or old inveterate 
force of habit to have fastened tpon his whole delivery, 
| sustained the part of Henry Ashton with great dignity 
and manliness. His singing, especially in the sestette 
and in the duett of the challenge scene, was very effect- 
ive. The warmth and richness of his voice were sec- 
onded by a chaste and finished manner. 


On the last night, Lucia was repeated for the benefit 
of manager Sanquirico, and then the Bostonians were 
gratified in the long deferred opportunity of hearing 
for once the great tenor Benevett!, with his usual sup- 
Of the latter we cannot speak 
with any enthusiasm ; the exaggerated manner in 
which he sports his burly bass voice, and the constant 
interposition of himself between you and the character 
he undertakes to represent to you, placed him in unfa- 
yorable contrast with the more dignified, artistic, modest 
style of Avignone. But of Benedetti we can truly say, 
that we have experienced in hearing him a satisfaction 
which no tenor, and indeed no singer whom we ever 
heard(our experience, it must be understood, is limited to 
this side the Atlantic,) has procured to us. We have al- 
ready spoken in this paper of his masterly Edgardo, 
both as it was a year since in New York, and lately, 
when he sang with Truffi. Our New York critic's de- 
scription of his manner in the marriage scene, published 
a few weeks since, saves us the necessity of many 
words. He electrifies you at once with the true power 
of genius. There is weight and meaning and origi- 
nality in all he does ; it comes out upon himself. You 
feel that he is implicitly the servant of a high and tyr- 
ranizing ideal, that he has the sentiment of Art, and 
shares the true creative impulse ; his acting, his singing, 
his presence moulds and animates the whole play; you 
cannot dismiss him from the central place in your re- 


gard while it goes on, and he leaves more of himself | 


with you than allthe others. Was this feeling shared 
that night by all who crowded the Atheneum? By 
no means. 
admiration would not yield so suddenly, stood in the 
way. ‘The majority of opera-goers judge by standards 
|of what they have admired. Because they were not 


| Perelli, because they were not Vietti, many were disap- | 


pointed in the transcendent qualities of Benedetti. 
They said his voice was not so sweet as Vietti’s, not so 
| flexible and smooth as Perelli’s; true; but there are 
two orders of tenor; one is fine and flexible and femi- 
nine, and of that Perelli was a good type ; another is 





masses of tone, and yet nobler type of that we find in 
Benedetti. ‘There is nothing like his recitative ; each 
note is a picture,a whole scene opened by a lightning 
flash at once. The want of sweetness is soon forgot- 
ten in the rich, solid, compact, thoroughly golden tex- 
ture of his sounds; to hear him sustain one loud, long, 
passionate note,as when he rushes to the front of the 
stage in the lastscene, on hearing of Lucia’s death, 
while the chorus and the orchestra go on, is worth 
whole songs and cavatinas from others ; and the pas- 
sion which he throws into the emphatic parts is thrilling. 
In the bel? alma, &c., the strength and great violence 


. : . ts ~ | hi i na, was the | 
eration reproduced the music somewhat as it lived in | him, almost as much as to the prima donna, was th 


Preconceived ideals, recent models, whose | 





of his highest notes enabled him to climb to the 
height of passion ; and if, as some thought, he did not 
surpress his strength enough in the repetition of it after 
he had stabbed himself, it was all the more in keepj 
with his proud strength of character, and the gathering 
of the whole energy of his ill-fated, heaven-seeking 
love into one brief expression. . He is strong while 
there is life ; he lives while utterance is not completed, 
sustained by inward spiritual force ; then the collapse 
of death is instantaneous. 


——————————— EEE 
REVIEW. 








General Principles of the Philosophy of 

with an Outline of some of its recent Eeve 

among the Germans, embracing the Philosophica| 

Systems of Schelling and Hegel, and Oken’s Syg. 

tem of Nature. By J.B. Sratxio. Boston: Crog. 

by & Nichols. 1848. 

We cannot, in conscience, recommend this work, ag 
an elucidation of the cloudy questions of which it un. 
dertakes to treat. Whether this is owing to the ob. 
scure nature of the subjects themselves, or the want of 
analytic skill and power of representation, in the ay. 
thor, we leave to be decided by the adepts in German 
philosophy. At all events, this volume presents no 
points of contact with the American mind, and wilj 
find few or no readers, whose duty does not oblige them 
to give jt a notice. We can scarcely imagine a more 
hopeless task, than fora man, whose mind has not 
been saturated with the spirit of modern European 
speculation, to attempt making his way through this 
thorny labyrinth of words. Every page is hirsute and 
bristling with formulas, to which no key is presented, 
which “ ray out tenebrific darkness,” only, and which 
no man can stumble over without danger of breaking 
his neck. The truth is, it requires beth talents and 
training in order to present the results of the specula- 
tive philosophy of Germany, in a form intelligible to 
the generality even of intelligent readers, to which the 
author of the present work can make no pretension. 
It demands not only the gift of accurate translation 
from one language into another, but the power of mas- 
tering an abstract system so perfectly, of assimilating 
its spirit so completely to one’s own intellectual nature, 

as to be able to reproduce it with all the freshness and 
| vivacity of an original creation. 


Nature ; 


Nor is a wise and 
sympathizing appreciation of the mental tendencies and 
habits of the public addressed less necessary. Hence it 
‘must always be a hazardous enterprise for a foreigner 
to undertake the exposition of a speculative science, 
ithe knowledge of which¢e may claim as a birthright, 
|toa people, whose education, opinions, and modes of 
thought are widely at variance with his own. Unless 
he be a man of almost miraculous endowments, his 
work will be likely to prove like the one before us, al- 
most wholly without meaning to those readers whose 
previous studies do not make the understanding of it 
easy, and at the same time, unnecessary. 

Not to dwell, however, on the intrinsic difficulties of 
reproducing in a foreign language,any systems so pe- 
culiar as those of the philosophers here brought for- 
ward, we will acknowledge our utter scepticism as to 
the value of the systems themselves, considered in any 
other light than that of pure intellectual curiosity. 
The scholar may take pleasure in examining these re- 

markable processes of thought, as he would in study- 
ing the remains of the later Platonists, or the subtle 
speculations of the Oriental philosophers. They are 
wonderful specimens of intellectual gymnastics ; they 
show the exceeding versatility of the constructive pow- 
er, which can give to “airy nothings” the semblance 
of a substantial system ; but, as they do not even pro- 
fess to be founded on ascertained facts, they can retain 
no permanent interest for the sincere and unsephistica- 
ted lover of reality. The attempt to explain the uni- 
verse, or the human soul, by the mere force of thought, 
without the scientific analysis of facts, is as absurd as 
the attempt to leap over one’s own head. But this is 
precisely the character of the leading German specula- 
tions since the time of the great intellectual analyst, Im- 
|manuel Kant. ‘They constantly remind you of the spi- 
der spinning his attenuated threads out of his own 
bowels, and forming them into shapes, which sparkle 
in the morning dew, and present the appetrance of 
'eleborate order; but which, on being touched with any 
| thing, even much less potent than Ithuriel’s spear, pass 
away instanter, and “ leave not a wreck behind.” 

It will be seen that we attach no importance to any 
expositions of human nature, which are not based on 

an accurate knowledge of the primitive tendencies, pro- 
| pensities, passions, springs of action,—no matter what 
| name we give them,—which the creator has made inhe- 
|}rentin the soul of man. If we understand these, we 
| shall be led to the social order adapted to them; and 
in the full clear light of truth, “shining above the 
brightness of the mid-day sun,” the arid, and ofteo 
ghastly, speculations of the philosophers, who 





——“ Take the high priori road, 
And reason downward till they doubt of God,” 
| will lose whatever interest they have been supposed 1? 
| possess, and be put away in the cabinets of the curious, 
with other petrifactions and fossil remains. 





Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerikt- 
Von Gerorce Bawcrorr. Deutsch von A. KRet? 
scumaR. Leipzig. 1847. 

This translation of Mr. Bancrort’s history of the 
United States, we understand, has produced no small 
sensation in Germany, and given its eminent author § 
conspicuous rank, even among the intellectual magnates 
of that country of scholars, writers, and University 


Professors. 'This is no more than rigid justice toward# 
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our distinguished countryman. His great work is per- 
haps not so well adapted to gain an immediate popu- 
larity 28 may other historical performances, which, in 
fact, possess far less intrinsic merit; but, whether we 
consider the profoundness of thought, the depth and 
accuracy of investigation, or the singular brilliancy of 
execution, which characterizes every chapter, we must 
pronounce it entitled to the highest commendation, 
which, sooner or later, will fall to the lot of all works 
displaying genuine original power. Mr, Bancroft, 
though treating of the Past, writes in the light of the 
Future. The great hope of Humanity is never absent 
from his breast. He is faithful to the law of progress, 
which has been developed in such strong relief, in mod- 
ern times. Earnestly, almost enthusiastically, has he 
described the growth of democratic freedom, from its 
first germs in English history, to its rs blossom- 
ing in American institutions ; and he ne@# only to fol- 
low out the clue which he holds in his master-hand, to 






































Sys- arrive at the great ideas of the solidarity of the race 
TOR. and social unity. Let us hope that the duties of the 
>} public functionary will not long seduce this great writer 
, a8 i from his more appropriate and legitimate mission, — 
un- |) she completion of the history of political liberty, as 
ob- ' embodied in the legislation of this country. 
ant of 
au Ff 
man The Nineteenth Century. A Quarterly Miscellany. 
< Vol. I. No. I. Jan. 1848. Philadelphia: Zieber 
F & Co. 
“a ; This new periodical is undertaken with such excel- 
nel lent intentions, that we must pardon its great defects of 
oa execution. It is precisely the work whose appearance 
pean might have been foretold by any shrewd observer of 
this the present aspects of literature and society. We are 
' nation of readers and writers,—we will not say, of 
= thinkers. In our unbounded spirit of freedom and in- 
ra dependence, great is the company of those who feel 
king hnoved to put pen to paper, for their country’s good. 
2 The oldaristocratic formulas, which prescribed a cer- 
tain amount of culture, study and attainments, before 
_ turning author, are well-nigh set’ aside. The ancient 
-* ‘literary caste with its iron reserve, and rigid restrictions, 
n the has been rudely invaded, and a wild, tumultugns herd 
a etin upon its choicest flower-gardens and fruit or- 
— hards. Hence, troops of writers are now thronging 
a he old haunts, whose stately solitudes were once bro- 
— en only by select, classic forms. Parallel with this, 
— nd partly as its consequence, is the singular fermenta- 
+ and ion,—not to say foree—of thought, which abounds in 
and hese days. We must expect, then, every strange, 
send protesque, and fantastic variety of manifestation. The 
ey pid idols of taste are dethroned, and the right of pri- 
stil ate judgment so fully established, that every man has 
~— become hisown standard. We have now every con- 
right, eivable exhibition ,in the shape of Review, Magazine, 
a adies’ Book, Gentlemen’s Book, Every Body’s Book, 
. fm the solemn, venerable, and most dec: nt prosings of 
» his le North American to the frisky, superficial, sentimen- 
Aa aizing of the latest Monthly . 
aa Now Mr. C. Cuauncey Burr, in a rather more pre- 
| nsionary tone than seems to us consistent with good 
4 avers, aanounces his intention of bringing out a pe- 
ies of ical,in which men of genius, men who do not write 
oie Tmoney, men who aim at being something more than 
t for- bechanics in literature, may have the freest organ for 
“oy he first thought. A righteous and most commendable 
oe lot,nodoubt! And we find in fact, throughout the 
a lagazine, such apparent earnestness of purpose, such 
=o fauine aspirations after truth, such a glowing love of 
me Humanity, and such a thorough detestation of intellec- 
subtle al fraud and imposture, as to make us regret that it 
7S ould be disfigured with so much hasty, superficial 
; they ‘iting, and so many ambitious attempts, that fall 
= t the most melancholy distance from their aim.— 
plance ir. Burr’s own articles shew so much real ability and 
a of igor, that we cannot conceive what temptation he has 
esa > give his style the appearance of a Mosaic made up 
—— Carlyle, Waldo Emerson, and Theodore Parker. 
‘S thim speak out his own bold thoughts, in his own 
ought, *y,and he will do himself far more justice, than he 
—s tn by following in the wake of other writers, however 
lendid, e 
oa Weadmire the zeal for improvement, the earnest an- 
ei ae ofa better day for humanity, which is 80 con- 
pe Co in the general character of this Magazine. 
parkle 7 — of reform which it breathes is blended with 
aaa ak te. » catholic temper, in striking contrast with the 
th egy Rite. destructive, denunciatory tone, which disgra- 
r, pom . . of our journals purporting to be the champi- 
~ reedom and progress. At the same time, how- 
si it bee do not find here the germs ofa nobler growth, 
ar tenant elements, of which the universal tem- 
: : edeemed Humanity is to be formed. It is in- 
mh’ ae on the advocate of social melioration, not on- 
ies ae out the defects and vices of the present or- 
shy ; 0 demonstrate the methods by which beneficent 
ete — changes can be introduced. Withits gen- 
re i a from conservative prejudices, its sense of | 
ae i. - Social miseries, and its intelligent faith in | 
: velopment, we may hope that this periodical | 
} become imbued with the principles of a sound so- | 
A ho and devote its energies to the only practi- 
’ ode, in which the evils it so eloquently inveighs 
osed to ‘ist, can be remedied. 
curious, 
Nee et By Save Warren, author of 
bet & Broken’ a Sear, &c. New York: Har- 
merik6- : rs. 1848. 
Kreti ., ‘arrative interest this book is not inferior to “ Ten 
Pe ease nor to some of the “ Tales of a 
r 0 * ut it lacks the variety of character and 
o small ; “tt which has made the author’s former writings 
uthor § Popular, Trisa very sombre tale of a young En- 
agnates 
iversitY 








glish yeoman named Adam Ayliffe, who being wrong- 
fully suspected of the murder of the Earl of Milver- 
stoke’s son, is tried, and upon the strongest circumstan- 
tial evidence, convicted, and condemned to forfeit his 
life. This is the whole substance of the book. The 
tale ends happily, after the “ agony ™ has been “ piled 
up” to atiresome height, and the reader lays it down 
with a feeling of great relief, wondering, however, for 
what purpose the book was written, and what possible 
relevancy may yet be discovered between it and its ti- 
tle. For aught that appears to the contrary in the 
book itself, the title might as well have been night and 
morning, winter and summer, or any other stereotyped 
sequence. But this is a slight matter to the reader, 
whose interest in the tale leaves him no time to ponder 
its imponderable title, to nauseate its otherwise nausea- 
ting cant, or to afflict his soul with its otherwise very 
afflictive sentimentality. 

The tale is very handsomely printed by the Messrs. 
Harpers. 





The Last of the Fairies. By G. P. R. James. 

York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

This last product of Mr. James’ literary menstrua- 
tion, is somewhat pinched of the usual proportions. It 
isa slight tale of the times immediately preceding the 
Restoration of the Stuarts, but like all Mr. J.’s roman- 
ces. as interesting and much more edifying to the child 
of ten years old, then to the adult. We must say, 
however, that the amiable, goodish, prudish tone of all 
Mr. J.’s books gives them a certain charm to the indo- 
lent mind at every age, and invests the author himself 
with the halo of respectful consideration we attach to a 
maiden aunt, or an elderly sister, of established char- 
acter in Church and State. 

This tale also is printed in very readable type by the 
publishers. 


New 





Office of the American Union, 
The Executive Committee of the American Union # 
AssociATIONIsTs have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their ntcetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
jan all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
/ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office, whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 


Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 


GEORGE RIPLEY, 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York. 


ASSOCIATION. 


| HE 7th LECTURE before the Providence Union of 
Associationists will be delivered on Thursday evening, Feb. 
lu, at WestministerjHall, Providence, by Horace Greely, Esq. 
Lecture will commence at 74 o’clock. Admittance free, 
Josern’J. Cooxe, 1 
Joun L, Crarke, Committee. 
Georce L. Cuange. § 





RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor House. 


EGS leave to invite the attention of the literary public to 

his very valuable stock of German publications, comprising 
not only the classical writers of Germany, but also the most 
eminent works on the several branches of science, such as 
Theology, Philosophy, Oriental, Roman and Greek languages, 
Medicine, History, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, &e., A'so, 
the best scientific and miscellaneous Cyclopedias, Dictionaries 
in different languages, &c., &c., all of which are offered at a 
very moderate advance on the European prices, 

He also solicits the patronage of the friends of German liter- 
ature with regard to importations to order, which his widely 
spread connections on the European continent enable him to ef- 
fect at the shortest notice and on the most favorable terms, not 
only from Germany, butalso from France, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway. 

List of recently imported Poets.---Beautiful Minia- 
ture Editions, richly bound, gilt edges. & 
Goethe’s Gedichte, 1 vol., $2 50. 
ss Faust, 2 vols in one, $2 5v. 
Egmont, | vol., 75 cents. 
Iphigenie auf Tauris, 1 vol., $3 cents. 
Torquato Tasso, | vol., $1 124. 
Schiller’s Gedichte, 1 vol. $1 75. 
“ Wallenstein, 1 vol., $1 75. 
“ Wilhelm Tell, 1 voi, $1. 
Uhland’s Gedichte, 1 vol , $2 50. 
Freiligrath’s Gedichte, 1 vol., $2 50. 
Lenau’s Gedichte, 2 vols. in one, $3. 
Platen’s Gedichte, 1 vol. $1 75. 
Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th editon, (com- 
plete in 15 vols.) haif bound, gilt, $21. 
Bilder Atlas zum Convergationslexicon ; being a collection of 
Five HUNDRED Original stee] engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 

Parts | to 92 out and on hand : 

iiG- Humsotpt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $2%8. Being the long ex- 

ted continuation of this eminent work. Vol. | and 2, $475. 

RETZSCH’S OUTLINES to SHAKSPEARE, complete 
original edition, ONE HUNDRED PLATES, with letter-press, 
paper covers, only $10. 

Jopies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
can be finished. jan 
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TO THE PUBLIC, 
HELMICH § CO. AT NEW YORK. 


paeores on Monday, Dec. 10th, from 438 Broadway to 
the large store and basement, 421 Broadway, between Ca- 
nal and Howard sts , where the rich treasuresof German litera. 
ture, works of art—old and new—and books published in Germa- 
ny in all other languages, will be found exposed for the inspec- 
tion of the public, together with German editions of Latin and 
Greek Classics, Hebrew Bibles, and books and other works ina 
very great variety. 

Bookson every branch of human knowledge, of every par- 
ticular scientific or sectarian tendency, Homeopathic and All@o 
pathic, Orthodox, Rational and Liberal, will be found there. Or- 
ders received for all books whatever, and wherever published in 
Germany, which will be imported by the Bremen or French 
steamers, with the least possible delay. 

a On hand, a large assortment of books and prints for the holy- 
ays. 

We respectfully invite the public to call and examine our 
stock of books and prints. dis-t 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. I. 


R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 
in the village of Flatbush, L. |. five miles fron New 
York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 
pupils of both sexes, Instruction is given in the usnal branches 
of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
guages. Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
pupils inthe English language. Music and Drawing are taughy 
by the best masters. Addess Georce Rieter, New York City. 
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THE HARBINGER. 


THE ANGLO SAXON. 
HE friends of are requested to 


renee and Phonot 
subscribe for the ate Uaben, a Weekly ar 


Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three months; 265 cts. for six weeks. ‘ 
. , NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION!! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND_ FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM. 


Tn future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths, Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send- 
ing us the other half. 

e subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and it is not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societics and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post patp 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as 
the postage will be deducted bom the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishérs,, 

—_ Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 

ni 








SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 433 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


J.T. 8S. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol. Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&e., &e. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeedpathic Plasters, a substitute 
for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli- 
cation for Corns. n6 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum novi 

testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunt 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae auctae etc.. etc. Editio stereoty pa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $5 00. . 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua- 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticannm Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
anpotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin- 
guae gothicaeconjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 





Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische | 


Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von lohann Christian 
Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 

Hitopadesas ; id est institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum, 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebns gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

Concordantise librorum veteris testamenti Sacrorum He- 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1340. 12 sections, $14 00. n20 


HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND C°MMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1539, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “MERCHANTS* MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 

CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include inits design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays frem 
the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com- 
mercia! Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Reguiations; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associsti: m+ ;—En- 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steam'»ats, Docks, 
Post Otfices, &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Detail¢ and I)lustrations : 
Commercial Law ani Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty. Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amonnt of information on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Tur Mercnants’ 
MaGazive anp Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor- 
respondence abroad, and other facili'ies which seven vears’ de- 
votion to asingle object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as tothe Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 





CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
° MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hen. Samuel R. Betts, U. S, District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York. 


eceived the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- 
ment, anil regend it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. Asa Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not ome by any work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfujly recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 

the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BE1TS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
States from Georgia. 

I have been. for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it. J can therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that I consider it avery valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 

fG- Complete setsof the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
fourteen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142. Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

fiG- Publishersof newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 


I have 





W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. 


ECEIVES as soon as published, all the publications of 
the day, which he wil supply at the lowest prices. 

Among others too numerous to mention are the ; 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. tee nif 1 0 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequeltodo.- - 100 
The Devil’s Pool, y Geo. Sand, - - - - 2 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, - . 7s 
The O ization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, - v2) 


The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 

The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most 

The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, . , - coe ”Y 25 


The Apoc al Testament, oe «Len eS Se ae 
ation French Cook, giving the English names forthe as 
shes, - - - - 





The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, -  - 95 
Agen‘s and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. 44 
PR T. THE CONGRES- 
PROSPECTS AAA Ma Be 


E issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 
tions on our part to publish the Copmerionst 
Globe and Appendiz for the approaching session, to invite 
subscriptions. ‘The two Houses having contracted with us for 
the work, on such terms as enable us now to make com 
reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the e to sub 
scribers, we hope to make a return for the liberality and 
high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We 
shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the ordin 
bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending 
further its large circulation. 
is last is not the least important point in the view of Con 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
are of value in proportion to the extent of their circulation among 
the people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 
presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
and holds communication with them from day to day, and renders 
the Government really representative. 

Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent contract voted to continue the work, wa shall not be 
‘ound wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the 
due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session 
will task to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with 
the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiscussions of extra- 
ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, its 
origin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, 
will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. The 
terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con 
sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 
parties in this country, and especially as —— ; on the approach 
ing Presidential election, will open yp novel and powerfully 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington 
during the next year as pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
energy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never 
presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or 
may hereafter transpire before the close of the approachin, 
session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital 
Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under 
the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the 
history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 
they be decided by arms or diplomacy, And whatever is develop- 
ed concerning this vast and interesting matter on the floor of 
Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 

| in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 

The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily préceedi 
of the two houses of Congress. and printed on superfine donb 
royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto 
‘orm, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The 
speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the 
full report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the 
-Ippendiz. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are 
given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every 
importent question. 

| Every member will have en opportunity to read his remarks 
| before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think 
it incorrect. 


The 
| the reports of the principal officers of the Government that ac- 
| company it, and oll sporches of members of Congress written 
out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as 
the Congressional Globe, and usually makes about the same 
number of pages during a session. 

During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 
more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 
of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but during 
the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 
two or three numbers of each every week. The next session 
will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make _ 
3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small ty brevier 
nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to at the end ofa 
session, 

We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 
copies to supply all that may he miscarried or lost in the mails ; 
but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers 
carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply all the 
lost numbers. 

We have afew surplus copies of the Congressional Globe for 
the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
subscription price—$l a copy. We have no surplus copies of 
the Appendix for that session. 


TERMS. 


iz is made up of the President's annual message, 





Forone copy of the Congressional Globe $2,00 
For one copy of the Appendix - - - a's - 2,00 
For six copies of either, or part of both - - - - += = 10,00 


Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their paper 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our attention 
to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 

Our prices for these papers are so low that wg cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need sume time in 
writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest 
to insure all numbers. 


Washington, October, 4, 1947. 


HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA 

RILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated sofferi 
and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of theUni- 
ted States. 10,000 Invatips have found speedy and effectual re- 
lief from its use. It. being the original and pure preparation of Sar 
saparilla, is ascRre aANTIDoTF. in all cases growing ont of impu- 
rity of the blood, For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 und 
52 Courtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. da 


BLAIR & RIVES. 











THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
An Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by 
John Saunders. ; 


PLAN. 





Each sheet contarns— 

I. At least One Illustraticn in Woo, the full size of the Page, 
and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chiefly) 
Original by the most eminent living Artists. ; 

Il. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
living Writers, English and Foreign : among the latter, those 
of America will form the Bulk. , 

III. The Annalsof Industry and Progress ; a department where 
the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
sclvell the Annalists, | describe their own state and wants 
in their own words. 
OBJECTS. 
The Objects of the People’s Journal may be summed up into one 

word—PROGRESS. . F 

Progress in social science, and especially in those departments 
of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 
health and developement—namely, @ sufficiency of excellent 
food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, well 
drained, well lighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens 
and Parks, Basements,—Leisure. Books and Schools, 

Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave 
holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. 

Progress in Temperance, Peace and Universal Brotherhood. 

Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though allthcir varying 
and endless ratifications. 

Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws o 


Nature. 
feensenn “in a word is all that can make man happy and noble 


5 


and bring him into a more intimate communion with the 
Being in whose image he is made. 


MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
People’s Journal! seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ where 
difference must exist, how many and how mighty are the 
questions on which all may oo-operate for the common , 


Two Dollars per annum tothe P iet will be entitledto Crosby and Nichols, 111 Washington St. Boston publishing. 
the agazine. - re , n20 | Agents for New England. Noy 6, 
=) *. atertcst ae * nm 
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Tate6rapuic Improvement.—The Cincinnati Chron- 
dcle has seen the model of an invention by Dr. Roe of 
Illinois, which he calls the Telegraphic Manipulator. By 
noe a or large documents, are set up 
in electrical types, loc ed in a chase similar to printing 
types, and the form placed upon the machine. r. Roe 
is sanguine in the belief that he can, by this machine, trans- 


mit to all points connected with the wire, as much mat- 
ter as would make one entire p of the Chronicle, in 
twenty minutes, 


der. And, to secure correctness as well as speed, a proo 
is taken from the types in the ordinary manner. 


Cotomtzation.—The Missouri State Colonization So- | 
ciety met in St. Louis the 27thof Dec. 1847. On motionof | 
John F. Darby. Esq. a Committee of three was —— 
to report to a future meeting of the Society, (to be called 
for the pupose by the Committee,) on the expediency of 
building, in St. Louis, a packet to trade between that city 
and Liberia, and on the best manner of accomplishing 
this object. The meeting was the largest ever seen on 
such an occasion in St. Louis, and manifested a deep in- 
terest in the cause of African Colonization, as presented | 
by its able and eloquent advocates. 


Common Scuoots of On10.—The Report of the Ohio 
Secretary of State, ex-officio Superintendent of Common 
Schools, gives 6,156 as the number of full school distrigts | 
in the State; 876 as the number, of fractional distri@ ; | 
4882 as the number of common schools in the State ; 2,829 | 
as the number of male, and 2,577 as the number of fe- 
male teachers, and 33.232 as the number of male, and 
30,626 as the number of female scholars reported. 

The tables are wofully deficient. Twenty-seven coun- 
ties have made no report of the number of school districts 
—thirty-four counties have made no return of the num- 
ber of Schools—thirty-two counties no report of the num- | 
ber of teachers,and but ten counties have returned the | 
number of scholars. 

The amount paid teachers of common schools, from the 
common school fund, in fifty-two counties, is, for male 
teachers, $132,914,33; and for female teachers $59,232,81. 

There has been appropriated and apportioned to the) 
several counties for purposes of common schools during 
the past year the sum of $289,965,25.— Tribune. 


STEAMBOAT DESTROYED BY FiRE.—The Steamer Yala- 
busha was destroyed by fire on the Mississippi on the 18th | 
ult. The following particulars are from the New Orleans | 


Picayune. 

About a quarter past 9 o’clock when the majority of the | 
passengers, numbering about one hundred in all, including | 
the deck passengers, had retired, the alarm of fire was 
given. The boat was then in the middle of the stream, | 
and opposite the plantation of Mr. V. @hoppin, about 18 | 
miles below Donaldsonville. All were instantly aroused, | 
and as the doors of the ladies’ cabin were thrown open, | 
the dense volume of smoke rushing aft from the clerk’s | 
office, near which the fire originated, almost produced suf- | 
fucation. 

The scene of terror and wild alarm among the passen- | 
gers at this moment beggars description. The boat was | 
immediately rounded to and headed to the shore, and as 
she struck the bank a general rush was made for the land- 
ing, many persons being drowned in their attempts to get | 
on shore. As she reached the shore, Mr. C. E. Knowlton, | 
of Donaldsonville, and two other passengers whose names | 
we have not head, with great presence of mind seized the | 
end of the cable, and leaping on shore made it fast to atree | 
on the bank in order to hold the boat inher position—but | 
through the culpable negligence of those on board, whose | 
duty it was to attend to such matters, the cable was not | 
made fast on board, and the boat consequently swung out 
into the stream again, the engines still going, and in a few 
seconds was beyond the reach of those on shore. The boat 
afterward drifted down stream about two miles, where, 
striking the shore, she was made fast. 

Judge Mills of Texas lost a child about four years of ago | 
and one servant. The Judge having his wife and twe | 
children on board, took a child iu each hand, and in leap- | 
ing overboard received a blow on one arm from a falling | 
timber, causing him to relax his hold on one of the children, 
which was lost. Mrs. Mills leaped overboard with her 
husband, and was saved by the efforts of Major Yaney of | 
Natchitoches. Mr. Johnson, one of the passengers, lost 
three children and one grandchild—all supposed to be 
burned. Mr. A. M. Alexander, formerly of Kentucky, 
lost two children—both girls; himself and wife weresaved 
by swimming ashore. A brother of Mr. Alexander and | 
his wife. and Dr. Jno. D. Wall of Harrison County, Texas, | 
and his wife were saved by swimming ashore. Rev: Mr. | 
Page, Episcopal minister, and two of his children were | 
lost. He was lost inattempting to save his family. Mrs. 
P was saved. 

The steamer Monterey,going up stream,was the first boat 
which came to the assistance of the Yalabusha, and her 
officers rendered every assistance to the unfortunate suf- 
ferers that humanity could dictate. She succeeded in res- | 
cuing two persons, whe were clinging to the rudder of the 
Yalabusha, as she drifted down stream. The kindness and | 














humanity of Mr. Choppin, opposite whose plantation the 

disaster occurred, is spoken of in the highest terms by the 

surviving passengers. His house was thrown open to all, 

and clothing furnished to those who had escaped the con- | 
flagration with only night clothes. Among the many acts 

of noble generosity, performed by the surviving cabin | 
passengers who had means on their persons, toward the | 
unfortunate deck passengers, who had lost their all, we | 
would mention that of Major Ware. He had lost $3,00) | 
on board, having $170 remaining on his person, he distri- | 
buted it among the deck passengers. 


MortTALitry AND PauperisM IN BALTIMoR®.—There were 


consumption. The largest number by any other one dis- 
ease was 249, by cholera infantum. Scarlet fever numb- 
ered 166 victims, old age 144, catarrhal fever 132, croup 

Z,ship fever 106, hooping cough 1(3, convulsions 81, 
dropsy 72, hydrocephalus 70, dysentery 42, bilious fever 
44, inflamation of bowels 60, do brains 89, do lungs 20, in- 


temperance 35, palsy 35, pleurisy 32, disease of the heart | and John 8. Dwight in Boston. 


3, and so on down. 
The number of persoys admitted into the Baltimore 
Alms House during the year was 1,693; births 33; dis 


charged 736 ; died 269; bound out 13; eloped 723. Re- | 


maining in the house at the close of the year,620. Of 
the 1,726 inmates of the’institution during the year, 1,011 
were intemperate adults, and 466 temperance adults. The 
habits of 29 were unknown ; 81 were children of intemp- 
erate habits; 90 children of temperate parents, and 49 
children of parents whose habits were unknown. The 
work done by theinmates during the year was valued at 
$4,052 32. The value of the produce raised onthe farm 
in the same time was $5,918 44. 


Kentucxy.—The third or fourth attempt to repeal the 


law which prohibits the importation of Slaves into this | 


State, so far as to allow their importation for use but not 
for sale, was on the 29th defeated in the Senate by a vote 
of nineteen to seventeen. It would seem that the ultra 
slaveholding interest might as well give it up by this time; 
for Kentucky is fully resolved to permit no aggravation of 
her present slaveholding scourge. 


From Yucatan.—The Havana papers have dates from 
Yucatan tothe 25th Dee. The Congress or Legislative 
Assembly met in anextra session on the 21st at Merida. 
A message was delivered by Gov, Mendez, giving a deplo- 
rable account of affairsin the peninsula. The Governor 
has entered into an arrangement with Sr. Zetina, recently 
at the head of a revolutionary attempt, by which he will 


be kept quiet. He is to receive $800, and join immediately | 
the Yucatan Commissioners in Washington, and his fami- , 


ly are to receive a monthly stipend during his absence. 
‘When he returns he is to be a captain of infantry. Va- 


Tious stipulations are made in favor of other officers com- 
romised with Zetina. So this civil dissention, which cost 
50 lives in one battle, is put down. 


Harpincer, ‘he Editors would give a brief statement of 
its proposed character and aims. 


The “ Manipulator” is represented as | advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, recon- 
being remarkably simple, and not — | to get out of oF- | cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are es- 

sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintain- 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimate 
claims of Capital_—whieh seeks to combine the elevation 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a natural, 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with the 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritual cul- 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of an- 


| with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements of 


| much larger space to General Topics, to the News of the 


| which must compose no small] portion of every well-con- 


| 
3,790 deaths in Baltimore last year, of which 59) were by 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME, 


In presenting to the public the Sixrn Votume of the 






Tue Harsincer, from its commencement, has been the 


tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist in 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such organ- 
ic arrangements as will necessarily produce a comprehen- 
sive and harmonious unity. 

The principles of Social Science, discovered and illus- 
trated by the immortal genius of CHArLes Fourier, have 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions of 
the Harsincer, and will continue to be set forth and 
maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor- 
tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectari- 
an exclusiveness. 

The Harsincer will discuss all questions relating to 
the progress of society, the past history of the race, the 
present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary re- 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Europe 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; but 


truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution or 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 

In conducting the Harsincer, for the future, the Edi- 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, which 
to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to give a 





Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They are in 
possession of great facilities for presenting copious and 
authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligence, 
which they will not fail to use with all their industry and | 
vigilance. While they maintain an independent position, | 
with regard to our leading political parties, they do not | 
mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their move- | 
Great attention will be paid to the selections, 








ments. 





ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Har- 
BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertaining 
instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the top- 
ics, which give it its distinctive character. 

In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to make 
the HarpinGer an attractive and valuable Journal to all 
classes of readers,—to give it access to circles beyond the 
sphere of its immediate sympathies,—and to command 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulation, 
by the various interest of its contents,and the energy and 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 

The present volume of the Harsincer appears in a} 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matter 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has been 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the position | 
at which it aims. It is furnished to subscribers at the | 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest pa- | 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pre- 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by any 
weekby journal. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘From Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine.} 

This publication partakes of the character both of a 
newspaper and a magazine ; hence the unusual amount of 
editorial force which we find devoted to its management. 
A paper, thus sustained, ought to present a great variety 
of matters, interesting to all classes of readers. This, in 
fact, is thecase. It is really one of the most ably conduct- 
ed and most readable weekly journals that comes to our 
office. It is distinguished by its careful and accurate ab- | 
stract of the current news, its rich selections of miscella- | 
neous reading, its piquant commentaries on the events of 
the day, and its trequently profound discussions of ques- 
tions of social policy. It may sometimes be thought a lit- 
tle audacious in its criticisms of social abuses, but it is al- 
ways candid and good-humoured, and evidently speaks 
from sincere conviction. No paper surpasses it in the | 

' 





partment of literary criticism. Its notices of books ap- 
pear almost as independent as our own, though not al- 
ways as mildin their tone. We know not why its advoca- | 
cy of the doctrines of Association, which is conducted in 
quite a liberal and catholie spirit,should be any hindrance 
to its circulation among all who have a taste for good 
reading. 
(From the N. Y. Tribune.] 
Tue Hareincer.— The second and third numbers are 
before us,—the latter to-day’s;—and they sustain 
the well-earned reputation of the work. A new vol- 
ume commenced with the current month, when the work 
was transferred to our city; its editorial charge being 
confided to Parke Godwin, aided by George Ripley and 
Charles A. Dana in this City, and by Wm. H. Channing 
Though devoted to the 
advocacy of Industrial Association on the bases indicated 
by Fourier, it is not engrossed by any one idea, but gives 

| welcome to whatever seems calculated to enlighten, elevate 
and bless mankind, especially the downeast and suffering 
classes. Current Literature, Art, Music and passing | 
events, are all freely discussed in its columns. The amount | 
of matter is considerably increased by an alteration in the | 

| form, andif any paper is worth the $2 per annum or 
the six cents per number, the Harbinger is so. 


| [From the Boston Atlas.] ° 
It is now published in a new dress, with improved type, 
and is also greatly improved in the nature of its contents. 
While we cannot sympathize with the tenents of its con- 
ductors, we cannot but admire the kind and catholic spirit 
of brotherly love with which this journal is, for the most | 
| part, conducted. We think the Harbinger has, in this | 
respect, actually made, as well as preached, progress ; and | 
| we sincerely hope it may go on progressing. Let it be as | 
| practical as it is benevolent, inits views of social reform ; | 
| and it will become a valuable instrument of real progress. | 
| As it is,it is an interesting publication, and contains much | 
| of value, apart from its essays in advocacy of its peculiar | 
views. 





[From the Boston Chronotype.] 
We are right glad to greet, as we do to-day, the first 


New York. It is greatly enlarged, improved and popular- 


ized. The Harbinger presents eight pages of nearly our) days. 


large portion of able editorial articles on a great variety 
of subjects. Every thing is touched in a masterly style, 
and most subjects are more than touched. They are han- 
died. 


in a new form, as a New York 
pleasant miscellaneous matter, and the first number of the 
new series contains discriminating criticisms on Music, 
New Books, and Fine Arts, in addition to the latest intelli- 
gence on reformatory subjects, 


ciationists, has been removed to New York, and is now 
published in that city, on a sheet of a larger size, and with 
an increased quantity of reading matter. 
ited by Parke Godwin, aided by Messrs. Ripley, Dana, 
Dwight, Channing, and other prominent men in the Asso- 
ciation movement. 


that through the attentions of some friend. 
have seen of it leads us to agree very fully with the fol- 
lowing remarks upon it by the editor of the Lowell Cou- 
rier ; 


the friends of this movement in this country, and is be- 
sides, ina literary — of view one of the most attractive 
papers that we 

acquaintance with the Harbinger for two or three years 
past, has given us a very high idea of the ability and sin- 
cerity of its conductors, while we have found in it nothing 


if it had been there. 


| the race. 


number of the sixth volume ofthe Harbinger, issued from | 


own size, filled with admirable tact and order, containing a | 


The tone and temper of the journal are the same as | 


[From the N. Y. Mirror.) 


The Harbinger is not anewjournal, but it comes out 
per ; it is well filled with 







{From the Bangor Whig.] 
This paper, the organ of the American Union of Asso- 


It is to be ed- 


We only occasionally get a reading of this paper, and 
hat we 


“The Harbinger is the ablest exponent of the views of 


ave any knowledge of. A weekly 


at all of the immorality which is said by some of our wri- 
ters to be inseperable trom the doctrines of Association. 
However sugared o’er, we think we could have detected it 


[(From the Essex Transcript ] 

One of the Salem papers termsit “The New York Har- 
binger of Peace,” and most emphatically it is so. The | 
contributors to its columns have so deeply drank in the 
genial and heavenly influences of the associative system, | 
that so sweet a fountain could’nt but send forth sweet, | 
peaceful waters. Other movements have the purpose and 
are infused with the sentiment of peace and “glad-tidings 
which shall be to all people,” but the associative movement 
alone in its plans embodies the principle. 

(From the Quincy Patriot.] 

Tue Harpincer.—-This interesting and able periodical, 
recently published at “ Brook Farm,’ West Roxbury, has 
been removed to New York, and now appears in an en- 
larged form, neatly printed, and a new spirit seems to be 
infused init. A host of vigorous writers is engaged to 
contribute to its columns. 


[From the Lynn Pioneer.) 

Its spirit has always been eminently catholic; its tone 
lofty and pure; and its literary ability beyond that of any 
other paper inthe country. One reason why we have not 
oftener drawn upon its columns is that having but one 
copy, and wishing to file that, we have dreaded to have | 
iteither cut by the scissors or colored by the printers. 





(From the Boston Athenwum.] 

We read the numbers of the Harbinger with increasing | 
interest, and look upon it as one of our most valuabie ex- | 
changes, and we should be sorry indeed to part with such | 
a lively and valuable companion. 


[From the Norfolk Democrat.]' 
This interesting and able periodical, recently published 

by our neighbors at “ Brook Farm,” West Roxbury, has | 
been removed to New York, and now appears in an en-| 
larged form, neatly printed, and a newspirit seems to be | 
infused into it. This paper has contained some of the best | 
criticisms on Men, Books and Music that can be found in 
the English language. 


[From the National Era.] 

The Harbinger will appear in an enlarged form, and 
while devoted, as hitherto, to the “absorbing interests of 
Social Reform,” “it will select its topies of discussion from 
a wider field.” It isan able periodical, liberal in tone, 
courteous in the style of its discussions, and comprehensive | 
in its views. Its peculiar principles of reform have never | 
commanded our assent—perhaps we may not have given | 
them due consideration, but itsdisquisitions are often thor- | 
ough and highly instructive, striking out important 
truths, which may be used for other purposes than those 
contemplated by the writers. 


{From the Nineteenth Century.] 


This excellent Journal, devoted to the interests of the | 
Associationists, has been removed from Boston to this city. 
It is distinguished by its critical character,itselevated and | 
serious tone,and its deep faithin the future perfectiou of | 


[From the Voice of Industry.] 

We think we shall not be saying too much when we af- | 
firm that in the grandeur of its aims, the eomprehensive- | 
ness of its views, the depth of thought it manifests, the | 
catholic and liberal tone of its criticism, whether on Liter- | 
ature, Art or Society, the Harbinger is without an equal | 
in this country. In perusing its columns one feels that he | 
is holding communion with sircere, truthful and earnest 
thinkers ; men who believe what they are saying, and fee] | 
its importance, and if they do not always gain assent to | 
their peculiar views, they win the respect ot all whose re- | 
spect is to be desired. 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune.] 

We have just received the first number of this noble pe- | 
riodical since its removal to New York. It is now in 
large quarto form, and though outwardly, it has not quite | 
as inviting an appearance as of old, its contents are far | 
more varied, and it will therefore be more interesting to 
readers in general. We speak with confidence when we 
say that there is not a single newspaper in the Union 
which maintains so high a standard of literary taste, and 
its articles are uniformly pervaded by a large, genial 
hopeful spirit. 

[From the Cincinnati Herald.) 

The Harbinger, under its new auspices, has at length 
made its appearance. It is now published in New York. 
The subseription price is but two gollarsa year. By giv- 
ing greater variety to its contents, and a wider range to 
its discussions, it imparts a new interests to its valuable 
pages. For admirable literary reviews, excellent criti- 
cisms upon music and other departments of art, and taste- 
ful selections of miscellaneous reading, it is unsurpassed 
by any journal in the country. Its conductors breathe a 
pure and true spirit of reform and are thoroughly imbued 
with a deep and genuine love of truth and humanity. No 
man can be a constantreader of the Harbinger, without 
being improved in knowledge and the ability to know, and 
refined in spirit. We trust that it will obtain speedily a 
circulation, commensurate with its power of doing good. 

In addition to this distinguished array of editorial tal- 
ent it will be enriched by the contributions of poets, trans- 
lators and other writers, whose genius is enlisted in the 
cause of Human Progress. The best translations from 
the French and German we have ever seen, have been in 
the columns of the Harbinger. 

There is no periodical which we read with more pleasure 
or profit, and none to which we recommend the subserip- 
tion of our readers with more satisfaction than the Har- 
binger. 

{From the New Lisbon Aurora.} 

It is edited with superior ability by several gentleman 
of Boston and New York. While the conductors are tol- 
erant in spirit towards those with whom they differ, 
they take high ground in favor of political as well as so- 
cial progress ; and while they do this their treatment of op- 
ponents is so gentlemanly and respectful that all must ad- 
mire the spirit and candor with which the Harbinger is 
conducted. We hope it is a real Harbinger of better 
i 

[From the Norway Advertiser.] 
Tue Hanpincer.—The Harbinger is one of the best 


| publications we receive. It is a paper devoted to the de- 
fence and realization of the doctrines of Charles Fourier 





| ever---sunshiny, beyond any thing elsewhere to be met with 
in periodical literature. 





and advocates them with an eloquence and ability deserv 
ug the highest admiration. 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC w 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publisher 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORK, 


in the United States. They keep constently for sale 
mentioned below, which pA pay ty mall or pag we 
quantities, to all parts of the Union an 


ense. 
Fret Lessons in a rane. a small chart, containing the tin, 


Canada, ata trifting et 


le alphabet, with ex ations, end a € of easy monog 
faties written in the Phonographic cherenere, intended we 
sold ee distributed by teachers and lecturers 
S introductory lesson or lecture ; two cents each, Ter hus 
red, on ° ° - $1 ( 
onography, on a single sheet, Containing 
condensed view of the art. The principe! use that I , 
hers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in w 
honography to their friends, who, by referring to the 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either jn th 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in P 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $i 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive py 
sition of Phonography, intended for the use of Schools ing 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every ip 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for maj, 
ing, 373 cts. ; Linen, . ° . 0% 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reedu, 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and lean, 
a Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 95 oy. 
inen, - : - . - : 
{17 From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and 4! 
Vhonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in dj 
arts of the Union have ome correct and rapid wriig, F 
without the aid of a teacher. 
Phonographic Chart, No. |. for teachers and lecturers, This 
a large chart, about four fect square, contaming the simple, 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large clyy 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, + 94 
Phonographic Chart, No. 11 , for teachers and lecturers, This), 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words » § ” 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second leso, J 
- - r y 


- - je 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families, a 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mg 


ing, . - - - Of 

Phosotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the re 
letters of the Phonoty pic alphabet, for the use of teachersa, 
lecturers, . ‘ - - Oy 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic },. 
porter’s First-Book, comtaining a complete list of the wor. 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic » 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those ony 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonogra. 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, andy, 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen > iy 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number ine 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for », 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively annoy, 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S. P. Andrews; 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - : - 0% 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the tong 


| of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combi: 


tions of letters. The difference between other charts of 4 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in 
former, there is no classification of the soun's, while in & 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonogrephy. ‘Ihe com, 
quence is, that any one who learns the eli ments of the langnp 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a know ledge of IT henegy 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an ine 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents —while: 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for 
then Two DoLLaRs. 

The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per = 
num, . : ° : - $6 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the am 
rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, m 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, wa 
the same regularity and sapidily thet they obtain answers tol 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post poi, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will 
seen by the following extract from the lost Office Laws- 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two end ahd 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for eny distances 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders a 
through the mail. but large orders will cost less by express 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wate 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal the 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leavese hat 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters. communications, &c., must be post ran 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which arer 
generally appreciated by business men, end the success of whi 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, dovbiful, 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are theretorece 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep toe 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the emount seme 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it tpon cur leis 
but will send some work on Fhonograjhy or I honotppy st 
cient to balence it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, a! 
less amount then Five DOLLARS. ANDREWS & POYLE 


ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOCL 
Tis following publications, from the French Schcol, mar 
0 





had at H. Graham's book-store, Tribune buildings, \# 
rk, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 11 Washington srt 
Boston. 
The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels. 
Considerants’s Theory of Natural end Attractive Education! 


™ Exposition of the Phalensterian ‘7 heory. 
. Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine & 
“ ‘Lheory of Property. 


Paget’s Introduction to Social Science, 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royel. 
Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
Reynaud’s Solidarity . 


| Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 


Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of Phelansterisn pamphlet® 
almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, a beautifully & 
graved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volu™ 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately. ne. 

ea 


WORKS ON. ASSOCIATION. F 


ODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fou* 
TF Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. 
Brisbane’s What is Associaton. 
Brisbane’s Social Destiny. 
A Piain Lecture to Associationists. 
Association on the system of Charles Fourier. ; 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Fm? > 
Geo. Shaw. 
For Sale at the Harbinger Office, No. 9 Spruce > 





HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOK 


R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, 6" 

al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy # Le 

sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeop™ 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has alw#!*® 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. in com 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triture) 
Also, all Hom@opathic Books published in this country@®” 
rope. tf 2 
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G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDIYN 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 


san of OF 

HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion ©" 

question of Slavery, andthe advocacy of the mail rl 

ples of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to SoC 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the ii 

of a Pure Literature overlooked. sf 

It aims to preserve a faithful record of important — é 9S 
inventions or discoveries atfecting the progress of gee 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the ~a 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, al 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery all 
Mexican war, oupestes to arise in the next Congress, ¥”" 

y alarge share of its columns, “ 
foe have been made for extending and enriclt 
its already valuable Department of Home and Forelg® 
pondence ue io 

It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, 
best style, at $2 a year, payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Era has been 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it h 
during this, the first year of its existence, encourage 
for larger accessions to our subscript: \n list. ont del 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarled withow ’ 
so that they may be entered before the approaching LE 

Address L. P. NOBL», 


220 —~Publisher of theNationsl Era, Washingto® ? 


























